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1HE LAST OF 
THE CHARTLEYS., 


e end « } t the last pure- 

which was found advisable 
of the olde and most interesting 
park cattle has become practically 
istorical evidence to show that 
im Statlordshire, formerly the property of Earl 
wmed by enclosing about one thousand acres 
of Needwood in he reign of Henry III., 
the year 244. And it is further 
re f » wild ittle which up to that 
roamed = ; \ in the torest were driven into 
; l'rom the called wild cattle the Chart ey breed 
believed to be descended. Whether the original Needham 
attle were white, there appears to be no evidence; but from the 
endency of the true Chartleys to throw black calves and then 
revert to the colour of the extinct wild ox, or aurochs, this would 
eem doubttul, as it is difficult to imagine how the white breed 
ould have been maintained except by careful selection. Be this 
is it may, the white Chartleys, although at one time supposed to 

be the direct descendants of truly wild cattle, are evidently 
domesticated breed, which originally sprang from a black stock, as 
and the afore 
ud strongly marked tendency to throw black calves. lt 


is demonstrated by their black muzzles and ear 


has been argued that the half-wild cattle which originally 
roamed Needham and other great forests in’ Britain, and 
are beleved to have given origin to the Chartley in 
ynmon with other white park breeds, like those of 
Chillingham and Cadzone, are the descendants of white 
icrificial Italian cattle introduced by the Romans. lhe 
Italian, or Campagna, cattle (of which some are white but 
the majority fawn or mouse-coloured) are, however, in spite 
of what has been stated to the contrary, quite different in 
the character of their horns to the British park breeds, and 
have not black , like the Chillinghams, red) ears, while their 
nuzzles are generally pink. Moreover, so far as available 
mation goes, they never throw black calves. ‘Then, again, 
is impossible to believe that the introduction by the Romans 
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of a limited number of white cattle could have converted 
the whole of the original British cattle, which —as the 
descendants of the wild aurochs—were_ probably _ black, 
into a white breed, and that this breed, previous to the 
enclosure of private parks, should have maintained its allbinisti 
character unalloyed throughout the country. This, however 
is by no means all, for, as is well known, the various British park 
breeds differ, more or less markedly, {rom one another; and one 
of the writers, Mr. H. E. Forrest, who adopts the Roman 
importation theory, has to confess that the Chillingham cattle 
have a partially different origin from those of Chartley. And 
vet we are told by others that all the breeds are the descendants 
of the old wild forest cattle, which are assumed 
white ! 

Indeed, when all the theories are carefully examined and 
contrasted, they involve a series of contradictions which it is 
almost impossible to reconcile. What we do know is that the 
Welsh had white cattle with red ears in the tenth century; and 
it has been suggested that these, instead of maving a Roman 
ancestry, may have been bred by the Welsh themse!ves from the 
black Pembroke stock, which is nearly related to the wild 
aurochs. If, then, these white Welsh cattle were bred in 
Britain from the indigenous stock, why may not the same hold 
yood for the various park breeds? It may accordingly be 
suggested that the half-wild forest cattle were already differen- 
tiated into local breeds before the enclosure of private parks, and 
that in most cases, at any rate, these park breeds did not acquire 
their white coats till after the date of their enclosure ard isola 
tion. Reverting to the Chartiey heia,it may be mentioned in the 
first place that these cattle differ from the more generally known 
Chillingham breed not only by their black, in place of red, ears, 
but likewise by their longer and outwardly directed, instead of 
pitchfork-shaped, horns. In the latter respect they resemble the 
white cattle formerly kept in Lyme Park, Cheshire; and like- 
wise the aforesaid long white Welsh cattle bred at Lamphey 
Court, Pembrokeshire. They are, in fact, essentially longhorns, 
as opposed to the Chillinghams, which, with the black Pembrokes, 
come nearer to the modern shorthorns, and thus probably beat 
ome rel itionship to the Herefords and the true longhorns of the 
South-Eastern Counties. 

From what we know of the history of the Chartley herd in 
modern times, its extinction appears to have been due to 
continued in-and-in breeding, due to over-anxiety on the part of 
its owner to preserve the breed in its pristine purity. Possibly 
also the extinction has been accelerated by the vigorous elimi- 
nation, until quite recently, of all black calves, which not 
improbably represented the strongest and hardiest type of the 
breed. Although it is stated that during a great part of the 
nineteenth century the number of head did not exceed 
thirty, it is known that in the spring of 1851 there 
were eight - and - forty. by the summer of 1874 they 
had, however, diminished to twenty-five, of which fifteen 
were cows and _ heifers. lhree years later the herd com 
prised only twenty head, of which no fewer than ten or eleven 
were males, the large number of that sex being of itself a clear 
sign of decadence and degeneri.tion. Between 1577 and IQGO 3 
there is a dearth of information, but in March of the latter year, 
when Chartley was purchased from Lord Ferrers by Colonel 
\V. N. Congreve, only eight head of cattle remained. ‘These were 
purchased on behalf of the Duke of Bedford, and removed to the 
park at Woburn, in the hope that it might be possible to resuscitate 
the breed. It was, however, soon found that all the members of 
the remnant of the herd were more or less severely affected with 
tuberculous disease, and the cows rapidly died olf, till in Igos 
only one black bull and a white bull and cow remained. Of 
these the two latter were returned for a time to Chartley, but 
were once more brought back to Woburn, with the understanding 
that after death their carcases should become the property ol 
Colonel Congreve. The white bull—the last ot his race—was 
killed, as already mentioned, at the end of last month, when his 
skin and skeleton were presented by Colonel Conyreve to the 
Natural History Branch of the British Museum, where in due 
cource the skin, artistically mounted by Mr. Rowland Ward, 
wil be placed on exhibition near the Chillingham bull presented 
by the Earl of Tankerville in 1&go. 


have been 


Our Portrait lllustration. 


“THE frontispiece is a portrait of Lady Cholmeley and het 

| two children, Hugh and Rosamond. Lady Cholmeley 
is the eldest daughter of Mr. Montagu Waldo-Sibthorp. Her 
marriage took place in 1903. 


«* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
ardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if thev would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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UR columns offer this week a reminder that the 
season for outdoor games and pastimes, as distin 
guished from outdoor sport, is rapidly passing 
away. The University cricket match 1s_ the 
beginning of the end of the London season, just as 

the Eton and Harrow match winds it up. The golf champion- 
ships, amateur and open, have been decided for some time. The 
lawn tennis championship has been settled, and while we write 
Henley is in full swing. In the course of another 
fortnight not only our legislators, but many others, will be 
turning their steps away from London, some towards their 
shooting-boxes and lodges in the far North, others to the sea- 
side, and not a few to watering-places abroad and to wanderings 
among the hills and in the out-of-the-way places of the 
Continent. As the outdoor pastimes end, the great sport of 
shooting begins, and thus the days of the year are filled and 
pass away. 


A tame and impotent conclusion marked the end of the 
‘Varsity match. It was generally believed beforehand that 
Cambridge, if not absolutely the better team of the two, was, at 
any rate, not inferior to Oxford, and in the early part of the 
season had performed extremely well on fast wickets. The 
expectations of those who favoured Cambridge seemed in the 
way of being fulfilled after the first over of the match, which was 
a remarkable one indeed, as the bowler began with two wides 
and then took a couple of wickets. But afterwards Mr. Le 
fouteur, a Rhodes Scholar, changed the fortunes of the game 
altogether. The critics will have it that luck was on his side. 
No doubt that was so to some extent. If the Cambridge fielders 
had taken the catches offered them, his score would have been 
very much smaller. But that is the sort of thing that often 
occurs at the beginning of a cricketer’s career. We remember 
when it was common to attribute every brilliant effort of Mr. 
Gilbert Jessop to fortune. Mr. Le Couteur is to be congratulated 
on having made the splendid score of one hundred and sixty in 
the match and on having probably laid the foundation of 
cricketing fame. 


He distinguished himself even more greatly with the 
ball. The soft wicket suited him to a nicety, and the 
Cambridge bats could make no stand against him. They were 
all out in the first innings for seventy-six and in the second 
for one hundred and thirteen. Thus it was pre-eminently 
Mr. Le Couteur’s match. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that Cambridge experienced bad _ fertune. 
In the first place, the sodden wicket was the very worst 
for the best of their bowlers, and they seemed to be play- 
ing for the most part with a disheartening conviction that 
they were bound to lese. It cannot be called a good or an 
interesting match, and the conclusion of it drew only a few 
half-hearted cheers from an unusually small assemblage of 
Spectators. In another part of the paper we give some 
illustrations of the cricket that was played, and also a few 
reminiscences by ar old Cambridge man and an Oxonian 
respectively about the interesting matches of the past. 


Iu an interesting letter which we publish in another column, 
Mr. St. John Miidmay puts forward a well-reasoned argument 
that in building houses sufficient attention is not at present 
given to the character of the district in which they are situated. 
We can see by the houses that have survived from previous 
times that this was not always the case. Anyone would recog 
mise at a glance, for example, the peculiar type of farmhouse 
associated with Kent, or the very different type that belongs 
specially to Hertfordshire. The Cotswold house has a distinct 
character of its own, and the houses of the Northern Counties 
from Yorkshire up to Northumberland are in keeping with 
he more rugged character of the scenery. No doubt this was 
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due not so much to conscious intention on the part of the 
builders as to the fact that they were bound by the necessities 
of the case to make use of the material lying close 
beside them—the stones of the neighbouring quarry, bricks 
from the nearest kiln, wood from the forest where 
there was a_ torest. Cheaper transport, as our corre 
spendent po'nts out, has introduced a new element. In 
his own district of West Somerset, where walls of natural 
“rough stone or whitewashed rough-cast with silverv grey slate 
or thatched roofs are native,’ new buildings of a suburban 
character are being put up, and the farmhouses of Surrey and 
Kent are being badly imitated. This is a very great pity. The 
first duty of the architect is to master the traditions of t!x 
country-side in which his building is to stand. No house can be 
really fine unless the onlooker feels that it is the only house 
which could stand naturally among these surroundings 


Many wii are not ornithologists will read with dismay the 
figures which Mr. James Buckland has set forth in the columns 
of The Times. They are, he tells us, taken from the Diplomatic 
and Consular reports of the trade and commerce of Venezuela, 
and they show the quantity of egrets’ plumes exported from 
Ciudad Bolivar during the years 1898 and 1908 respectively 
rhe report for the former year says: “ The quantity of egret 
feathers exported has this year reached the high total of 
2,839 kilos.”” To understand these figures we have to remembet 
that eight hundred and seventy birds have to be killed to 
produce one kilo of the small feathers, and about two 
hundred and fifteen birds tor one kilo of the larger 
feathers. Her late Majesty’s Minister at Caracas, commenting 
on the figures, said: “If therefore we take the average, the 
number of birds killed last year was 1,538,738, but if we take 
the highest number it was 2,469,930, and even the lowest 
accounts for the slaughter of 610,385.” 


The Consular report for the year 1908 gives the quantity 
of egret plumes in ounces, and says that the total export last 
vear was forty-two thousand nine hundred and eighty-six 
ounces. Mr. Buckland says, “It is acknowledged by the trade 
that it takes on an average six birds to yield one ounce ot these 
scapular plumes.” As he works it out, the result of ten years’ 
slaughter was to reduce the production from a million and 
a-half to a quarter of a million. It is difficuit to see how these 
figures can be contradicted, and besides them we have the tact 
that although only three feather sales have taken place in 
London this year, the skins of twenty-five thousand humming 
birds have already been catalogued. Lven from the commercial] 
point of view this wholesale slaughter must be deplored, as it ts 
reducing to the point of extinction the creatures from whom 
this potential wealth is drawn. But the larger view ts tha the 
wearing of feathers is in reality a survival of barbarism. It 
does not add areal, but only a meretricious, beauty to woman 
kind, and for their own sakes they ought to discentinue it. 


TWILIGHT REST 
Dripping with dew the twilight steals over valley and ove 
Gathers each hue that shone therein, masses them all in 
of gold, 
Scarlet gliding into gold, far away over the W 
Wandering eyes have all day scanned wandering visions 
seem 
Visions of truth; but now they learn all those vision 
and dream, 
Rainbow shadows, swift to die wandering eves may t 
G. RosrTrevor HAMILTON 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s sympathy with the million and 
a-half shopmen and shopgirls affected by the Bill which he has 
introduced into the House of Commons is no doubt sincere, and 
will be shared by everybody. At the same time, theie ts a 
reasonable standpoint from which objection can be taken to it. 
The tendency to fix the hours of work is not altogether a 
good one. Our own observation is that while the enlightened 
and superior servants of any firm or manufacturer are very 
ready at all times to add to their hours of labour, there ts 
an objection to doing so which grows stronger the furthet 
one descends the ladder. And it is extremely inconvenient 
Che work of many businesses often comes in a rush At sale 
time, for example, an extra demand may be made on_ tli 
energy of the assistanis. Under the new Bill this would no 
longer be possible, and it would, therefore, inflict a certain 
injury upon the employer. It would also, in our opinion, aftect 
the interests of the employed badly. They might have the gain 
of an hour or two more of leisure in the present, but everything 
that tends to lessen their inierest in work and to make the bond 
between them and their enployer fixed and mechanical ts in th 
nature of a hindrance to their future welfare The object 
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legislation should be to kindle ambition and stimulate interest. 
Where these are present, and where they are accompanied by a 
reasonable amount of hope, work ceases to be a trouble, and is, 
in itself, the highest delight 


A tercentenary most deserving to be kept is that or the 
issue of the Authorised Version of the Bible. It is beyond the 
power of any human intelligence to estimate what England owes 
to it. We leave for the moment what many people will regard 
as its greatest debt out of the question, namely, tne religious 
effect ; but let us try to consider what the result has been upon 
our language and, therefore, upon our manners and everything 
about us. The version was made at a time when scholarship 
had not atiained to anything like the degree of perfection 
that it has now, and it isa matter for wender how, under the 
circumstances, the translators managed to give so accurate and 
lucid an insight into the significance of the text. Perhaps it 
was because they set before them the ideal of Erasmus 
that they should try to bring the Scriptures home so that 
“the husbandman might sing parts of them at his plough, 
the weaver might warble them at his shuttle, the traveller 
might with their narratives becuile the weariness of the way.” 
This they achieved, and the colour and texture of our language 
subsequently became so interwoven with the version that 
“ Biblical language’ became the highest praise of style his 
in itself is a great deal to owe to the Authorised Version 


Corresponding to the classic races of the Turf, the three 
great shows of the vear are the Shire Horse Show, in 
February, the show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Horse and Hound Show at Peterborough rhe 
last mentioned has opened at the time of writing, and 
is well up to its traditional reputation It is mostly 
famous for the Shire foals which are here brought out 
for the first time The collection looks an excellent one 
at the first glance, but judging will not begin till after we have 
gone to press, and we hope in our next issue to give a more 
detailed account of the exhibits. The first day is devoted to 
light horses, and here the best prizes were taken by oid 
favourites. The champion Broadwood once more vindicated 
his position and added new trophies te his winnings at Olympia 
and Richmond. The thousand pounds which his owner gave 
for him two years ago must already have been more than 
returned in prize-money 


It is curious how difficult 1t seems to be to inspire the 
country bee-keepers with a conviction of the importance of 
breeding their stock from healthy and vigorous queens. It is 
curious, because they fully recognise the principle in the 
breeding of their larger stock, their cattle and sheep, even their 
poultry and pigeons; but, perhaps because the bees are such 
small things, and the difference between one and another is 
hardly visible to the naked eye, it seems almost impossible for 
them to comprehend that the same principle of heredity holds 
good for a small insect as for a great cart-horse. Yet it is so: 
and if we can induce our village bee keepers to realise it we 
shall be doing them a useful service. However it be with our 
bees, it is certain that the wasp stock is much more flourishing 
this vear than we care to see it in the South-Eastern Counties. 
In some of the Kentish villages they have paid out over a 
thousand pennies for queen wasps, at the rate of a penny for 
each royal head. The number killed has to be accepted as an 
indication of the number surviving, the latter being in a very 
large majority. 


The sport of the trout-fisher has been even more than 
usually uncertain this year on most of the rivers ; but during the 
favourable spell between the cold weather and the coming ol 
the thunder-storms, that most famous stretch of the most famous 
trout river in the kingdom, the Houghton Club’s water on the 
lest, has more than kept up its great reputation and many fine 
fish have been caught. It is curious how the May-fly have 
practically deserted this stretch of the river, and various 
reasons, none wholly satisfactory, have been assigned tor it. It 
is not a loss that is greatly to be regretted, for though the 
May-fly brings splendid sport while the fish are rising, it seems 
to breed in them a contempt for the smaller flies on which the 
sport of the greater part of the season has to depend. Far 
more serious is the failure of the grannom, for these flies, 
hatched out earlier in the year, could be relied on to bring good 
fish to the rise, and in their absence the large trout seem disposed 
to feed below the surface and to give no sport to the angler 
until much later. Nevertheless, if the Test fish continue to feed 
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as finely as they were doing this year until the thundery weather 
made them sluggish, the angler will not have much cause to 
complain. 


What was it that suggested to Shakespeare the comedy of 
“ Twelfth Night”? The story had been known in different 
forms for nearly a hundred years before he wrote. It was 
acted as “Gli Ingannati’’ (The Deceived) at Siena in 1531, 
and was recounted by Barnabe Riche in his “ Farewell to 
Militarie Profession ’’ in 1581 as the story of Apolonius and 
Silla. There were also French and Spanish plays on the same 
theme, and a Latin version, “ Laelia,’’ was acted at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, in 1595. This has just been printed for 
the first time, and is interesting as a possible source of ‘“‘ Twelfth 
Night.”” Shakespeare seems to have taken some of his ideas 
from ‘ Gli Ingannati’”’ and Riche’s tale; and as “ Laelia’’ is 
now known to be a translation more or less faithful to a French 
version of ‘‘ Gli Ingannati,”’ a family ‘ikeness was to be expected 
between “ Laelia”? and “ Twelfth Night.’”” Mr. Moore Smith 
in his introduction to “ Laelia’”’ points out several situations 
which both works possess in common, and concludes that though 
Shakespeare probably knew the story of “ The Deceived ” and 
“ Apolonius and Silla” the impulse to write “ Twelfth Night ”’ 
came only after he had heard of the performance of “ Laelia” 
at Cambridge in 1595. 

It is early days as yet in which to make a forecast of the 
hop harvest, yet, so far as can be judged by the present aspect 
of the fields in Kent, the season ought to be something like a 
recerd one for this uncertain crop. Many of the farmers, 
indeed, will tell you that it is far too good, meaning thereby 
that, where all look so well, hops will be so plentifu! that they 
will not command a remunerative price. In these circum- 
stances it is to be feared that what the selfish farmer desires, 
if he is well equipped with all the appliances, is a blight which 
will mean comparative ruin to those who are less well furnished 
and a consequent scarcity in which his own crop may yield 
him a good return. In a season of blight it is invariably the 
small man, who cannot afford to avail himself of the resources 
of science, that suffers. 


MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 
Once more I’ve been an easy prey to folly, 
The helpless, willing victim of a phrase ; 
Once more I’ve gushed, “Oh, yes, that w7// be jolly!” 
And vielded to the craze; 
Trial again has proved the thing to be a 
Silly idea. 
Five flies, three wasps and several mosquitoes 
I've saved from milky graves or jammy ones, 
I've laid a dozen ineffectual vetoes 
On sandwiches and buns, 
Defended from a score of foes that flutter 
My bread and butter. 
In intervals of leisure I have wrestled 
With caterpillars, ladvbirds and bees, 
Dislodged the gnats that confidently nestled 
Too near for perfect ease, 
And intimated firmly to the spiders 
They were outsiders. 
The sun has found, with his accustomed cunning, 
An avenue through which to scorch my head, 
The wind has snatched, with vulgar, boisterous funning, 
My paper, half unread, 
And | have had to shelter from a shower 
Every half-hour. 
Now, while the cold I caught still fiercely rages, 
Let me record the phrase that nevermore 
Shall dupe me with its magic, lying gages 
To venture through the door; 
The words to which my heart shall ever harden 
Tea in the garden. V. H. F. 


It is satisfactory to be able to state that several kinds of 
our native birds, which were rare and threatened to become 
extinct in Great Britain, are now on the increase. In part, at 
least, this is due to the exertions of the Britis: Ornithologists’ 
Union, a body which has done very good work and has lately 
been made the object of undeserved and uninformed attack. 
The preservation of the kite in Wales is one of its best achieve- 
ments, and it is said that there are now some twenty of these 
beautiful birds where the number had been reduced to five some 
years ago. Along the cliffs of the South Coast it is certain that 
the splendid peregrine is nesting more numerously than it used 
to; and it is good hearing that one of our most ardent hawkers 
has lately declared his intention of getting no more of his 
peregrines from a British source, but of going to Hol'and for 
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them all. The bearded tit is another rare bird which seems 
again to be extending its range, and there is some evidence for 
its appearance on the Kentish marshes of the Thames. It is 
such a distinct bird, both in form and colour, that there is not 
much chance of a mistake about its identity. A bird that we 
fear is really doomed is the chough. The survivors of that 
family are very few, thanks, chiefly, to the pernicious zeal of 
the egg-collector. 


The attention of all who own larch plantations may be 
drawn to the fact that now is the date at which the larve of the 
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LOSE to a lake within forty miles of London there is 
a small marshy creek, and here in the evening large 
numbers of wild duck of many species come in to 
feed. One evening last May, just before sunset, | 
stationed myseif behind a hurdle and waited. One 
by one mallards, pochards, tufted ducks, moorhens and coots 
came out ot the reeds and landed, to eat up the food which for 
several nights we 
had placed there 
to attract them 
The mallards 
were more bold 
than the others, 
and they came in 
to feed first 
Pechards and the 
elegant tufted 
ducks were rather 
suspicious of the 
hurdle that had 
been placed close 
to the margin ol 
the water; but 
after swimming 
about for a time 
they also came in 
and eagerly de 
voured the food, 
and I soon had 
quite one hundred 
birds swimming 
around. After 
securing a series 
of photogiaphs of 
this very ani- 
mated scene | 
crouched down 
behind my 
hiding - place and 
watched them. 
I seemed indeed 
to be in the 
very heart of bird- 
land, and it was a 
wonderful expe- 
rience to be so 
near these shy 
birds, and all of 
them so uncon- 
scious that I was 
there. But this 
peaceful scene was 
not to last long, 
lor a mallard, 
flving down to 
join its friends, 
circled over my 
hurdle, saw me 
and gave out a 
loud warning 
“quack, quack.” 
There was a con- 
fused babel of 
answering notes, a 
Violent flapping of 
wings and beating 
ol the water, and 
a moment later 
not a bird was to 
be seen O. G. Pike 
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saw-fly may be found on the tree, and that it is their duty, 
both morally and legally, to take ail reasonable care to see 
that none of these destructive insects are on their trees, or to 
notifv their presence, if they are there, to the authorities 
British larches in the northern part of the island have already 
suffered heavily from this fly ; but our loss is as yet as nothing 
in comparison with that which other countries have incurred 
and it is the object-lesson which their forests give that show 
how very serious the visitation of this saw-fly is and the 
necessity of taking every possible precaution against its 
ubiquitous spread. 


Y , _ r 
CREEK. 

All around this creek was a very Paradise for birds, and | 
found a number of nests in the small bushes on the dryer 
ground. In one of these a pair of linnets had their home. | 
built a small scieen of branches in front of the nest and waited 
with my two cameras. The baby linnets were very small, and 
the hen did not like leaving them for long The male brought 
most of the food to the nest; he handed this to his mate 
and she fed the 
youngsters, and 
while he was 
absent she 
brooded over;r 
them. Once when 
the hen — settled 
down on the nest 
one of the young 
birds managed to 
get its head over 
the edge. While 
she was. sitting, 
this tiny head with 
its beak wide open 
peeped out trom 
underneath her 
tail. Ihe next 
time the male 
brought food this 
strange little head 
seemed to puzzle 
him somewhat, 
and after looking 
at it fora moment 
or two he slipped 
down behind the 
nest and popped 
a beaktful of food 
into that spacious 
little throat. It 
was a comical 
little scene, and 
the hen did not 
seem to under 
stand why the food 
had not been given 
to her. 

The smaller 
spec ics ol birds 
show very great 
devotion to their 
young, and if some 
of the larger birds 
of prey were only 
half as bold it 
would be almost 
impossible to ap- 
proach their nests. 
Close to the lin 
net’s nest a hedge- 
sparrow had a 
brood, and when I 
photographed 
them it was rather 
a warm day with 
a hot sun shining 
But the hen bird 
evidently knew 
that the heat of 
the sun would be 
injurious to her 
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while her mate 
went in search of 
food she stood 
over the young 
and spread out 
her wings and so 
shaded the whole 
of the nest 
This Was a de 
lehtful little 
picture of real de- 
votion, and during 
the sixty minutes 
that I 1emained 
in hiding with 
my camera, 
she also remained 
and protec ted her 
young 

Down at 
the end of the 
creek there 
was a large patch 
of reeds 
Among last year’s 
dead, matted 
reeds we found 
a hedge-sparrow’ 
nest a most unusual situation, and close to this we 
discovered several reed-buntings’ nests. One of these contained 
four almost fully-fledged young 1 built a hiding-place near 
this, but as soon as we began photographing the two parents 
called their young away These could not at first understand ; 
but when the mother stood in the reeds a short distance from 
the nest, held up a beakful of tasty insects and called to het 
young, they scrambled out and went to her When once a 
young bird has left its nest in this way it seems almost hopeless 
to expect to obtain photographs, for if you place the young 
back in the nest, the parents instead of coming to them, wil! 
sunply call them away 

| placed a small branch over the nest, and both the cock 
ind hen bunting ettled on this before diving down into the 
reeds where their young were concealed I wanted to obtain 
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photographs of the 
hen actually feed- 
ing her young, but 
the latter were 
almost hidden in 
the reeds. At iast 
I carefully spotted 
where the young 
were, and then 
brought two into 
my shutter, and 
very carefully 
fastened the 
other two in the 
nest. For some 
minutes the 
parents tried hard 
to call them 
away, but finding 
that they would 
not, and, in fact 
could not, leave, 
the hen soon 
began feeding 
them in the nest. 
At the end ot July 
I paid another visit 
to this creek and 
found that it had put on the more sober garb of summer. The 
gay colours of spring had gone, the song had ceased, and most 
of the birds had finished that most important item of their life 

the rearing of a family. But there was just one nest left. 
Right in the corner of the lake among the reeds, which were 


0. G. Pike. LINNET. Copyright 
now tall, a reed-warbler had a young b':d in her nest. This 
was a cuckoo, and when | went there ite bird was even larger 
than the nest in which it was trying to sit. I often wonder 
what these small warblers must think—if they can think—when 
they find their youngsters growing to such a size. I had been 
hoping to be able to get photographs of this young cuckoo, for 
the nest was carefully protected when we found it contained a 
cuckoo’s egg. I, however, had to go up to the Orkney Islands 
to do some photography there, and on my return I quite 
expected to be too late for the cucke> But my triend the 
keeper sent me a wire, and a tew minutes later my cameras 
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were packed and | ruslied off to this haunt as fast as the trains 
would teke me. I was met at the station and driven the four 
miles to my little inn, and after a meal, lost no time in going 
to look at the cuckoo. 

When | approached the nest the two reed-warblers became 
very angry, and on parting the zeeds I saw the plump 
young bird on the nest, for it was quite impossible for it to 
get inside. It was far too late to attempt photography. The 
next morning I was up early, but the weather looked very 
threatening. I knew that if I did not photograph the cuckoo 
then it would leave its nest by night. Time was short, and, 
notwithstanding the weather, I went out in the boat and took 
my camera and cinematograph and soon had everything ready 
Before | had exposed a plate tue rain began. The reed 
warblers were quite tame, and aithough I had only my 
Burberry coat thrown over the cameras and myself as a shelter, 
they quickly returned and began to feed the youngster. I took 
a few bioscope pictures, but had many misgivings as to whether 
they would be any good ; however, they did eventually turn out 
very well. The cuckoo 
began to get rather 
restless, and the nest 
in consequence was 
beginning to give 
way, and at last the 
bird fell plump into 
the water. It flapped 
hopelessly about, and 
as it seemed likely 
to drown I took 
off my things and 
jumped in to the 
rescue. By the time 
I reached it the little 
Creature was half- 
drowned ; bat I tried 
to dry its feathers, 
then I fastened the 
nest securely in posi- 
tion and placed the 
bird on it. 

Owing to this 
little accident, I was 
privileged to see one 
of the most touching 
incidents I have ever 
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world of birds. The cuckoo sat on the nest silent and still 
His eyes weie closed and his beak was pointing straight up, and 
altogether he looked a most unhappy little object. Presently 
his foster-mother, who had been greatly concerned at his 
accident, came to him, and in her beak she had a small insect 
Her surprise seemed very great when she found that her big 
baby did not greet her with a large, widely-open beak as usual 
At first she did not take much notice, but very soon she became 
quite concerned. Then she disappeared for a few minutes, and 
when she returned again she brought one of the largest insects | 
had seen her bring. The devoted foster-mother offered this to het 
youngster, and when the cuckoo still took no notice she became 
genuinely alarmed. She hopped round him, opened her wings 
and beat them rapidly in her excitement; several times she 
tried to force his beak open with her own, but still he sat there 
juite immovable. Then the reed-warbler placed the insect on 
1 portion of the nest just in front of the cuckoo’s breast. and 
again she hopped round and round the bird and uttered a 
plaintive little note. She picked up the insect again, held it in 
front of his beak and 
did all she — possibly 
could to rouse him. All 
this time I had been 
turning the handle of 
my bioscope, but the 
rain was coming down 
heavily and it was 
almost too dark for 
photography, and this 
film turned out to be 
very much under 
exposed, As my 
cameras and appara 
tus were getting so wet 
I had to go. When | 
returned to the nest 
the fist thing next 
morning the young 
cuckoo had gone ; but 
by the loud notes of 
the reed-warblers, not 
very far away, | 
judged that the young 
bird had _ recovered 
and had succeeded in 
reaching a place of 
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VEIERY year the approach of the University match revives 
the memories of its predecessors in a way that not 
even Eton v. Harrow or Gentlemen v. Players can quite 


equal. To the looker-on who has watched many of 
the series ** A ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of 
a ghost,” as Francis Thompson wrote in his one infinitely 
pathetic cricketing poem. Moreover, not only are old memories 


revived, but there is always the chance of new history being 
made. very one of the twenty-two players is a_ potential 
Cobden, and by one piece of skill, or even of luck, may make 
himself immortal. As long as cricket is played the match of 
1870 will be remembered by the name of Mr. Cobden's, who 
was a strong man and could bow! a fast straight ball. He was 
not a great bowler, and till the last three balls of the match he 
played no very glorious or conspicuous part in it. Yet, by those 
three balls his name will probably be remembered long alter the 
giants among University bowlers—the Marshams, the Langs, 
the Fellowes, even Mr. A. G. Steel and Mr. S. M. |. W oods 
are forgotten. 

lhat victory of Cambridge by two runs has given several 
names to cricketing history. It immortalised Mr. Cobden; it 
contributed to the imperishable fame of Mr. Yardley, who made 
one of the two hundreds that stand to his credit in the University 
match and still constitute a “record.” It gave his niche to 
Mr. Bourne—a much humbler but a well-deserved one. Mr. Bourne 
did not make many runs nor did he take many wickets, but at 
the most critical moment Providence sent him two pieces of 
helding to do, and he did them. When Oxford needed but five 
to win and had three wickets in hand, Mr. Bourne by falling 
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AT THE WICKET. 


prone on the ground turned a hit of Mr. Hill’s that weuld have 
been a four into a single, and immediately afterwards, from the 
first ball of Mr. Cobden’s famous over, he caught a hard drive 
from Mr. S. E. Butler and sent the last hope of the Oxford 
batting back to the pavilion. 

There have been other great matches since, but none quite 
so thrilling or so famous. There was the match some five years 
later when Mr. A. W. Ridley caused the downfall of Cambridge 
with the insidious lob, and Oxford won by six runs. In much 
more modern times again—some twenty years ago now there 
was the match in which Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley, one of the 
finest bowlers that ever came out of Oxford, very nearly 
turned the scales in favour of by far the weaker side. The Cam 
bridge cohorts were, figuratively speaking, “ gleaming with 
purple and gold,” and they needed comparatively few runs to win 
in their last innings; but so well did Mr. Berkeley bow! that 
things became sufficiently critical, until Mr. S. M. J. Woods 
fairly ran from the pavilion to the wicket, without pads, as the 
legend goes, and cracked the first ball he received to the railings. 
Later on, again, there was the match over which there was 
such a fury of indignation aroused because the Cambridge 
bowlers deliberately bowled wides in order that Oxford might 
not be able to follow on. None of these matches, however, 
has quite approached in fame, or, as regards the last-named, 
in infamy, Cobden’s match, which will probably remain the 
historic one of the series as long as cricket history exists. 

Mr. Yardley’s proud record of having made two hundred in 
the match still stands, but to have made one hundred has 
become, comparatively speaking, a cheap distinction in the last 
two decades. Perhaps the fact 
is that the romance attaching 
to these University cricket 
annals increases considerably 
with age. And so it is good 
to know that no one has yet 
equalled the achievement of 
Mr. S. E. Butler, who in 1871 
took the whole ten Cambridge 
wickets in one innings, and 
five more of them in the other. 
Finally, one of the pleasantest 
pieces of history recorded in 
connection with the University 
match is that it caused a 
bishop in embryo to tell a 
lie. The Bishop of St. 
Andrews (Bishop Words- 
worth) wrote an account ol 
the first Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match for the Bad- 
minton Library, in which he 
unblushingly admitted that in 
order to play in the match he 
obtained leave to visit London 
from the Dean of his College 
on the specious, but wholly 
untruthful, plea of a_ pr 
posed visit to a dentist. Nor 
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does it appear that the consciousness of guilt weighed heavily 
upon him, for he played sad havoc with his slow twisters ameng 
the Cambridge wickets. 
‘“KRHEU FUGACES!” 
By an Ox_p OXOoNIAN. 


“EHEU FUGACES!” Asthe years hurry on it seems difficult 
to realise that one has been witnessing ‘Varsity matches, off 
and on, for thirty-two years. 
The glory is, perhaps, a little 
departed. This feeling is not 
entirely due to the influence 
miscalled ‘Anno Domini.” 
The sporting side seems to 
wane, the lunch and tea element 
becoming more and more 
dominant. No one would pro- 
pose to do away with the pic- 
turesque lunch interval. but 
year by year the Oxford and 
Cambridge match is tending 
more and more to become like 
the Etonand Harrow. Nowthey 
have great “ Mounds” toaccom- 
modate the on-lookers. No 
longer does one see the country 
parsons, undergraduates and 
the thousand cricket specialists 
that London produces so plen- 
tifully sitting on the ground 
within the ropes and watching 
every ball delivered. Yet, if 
the interest is less, the know- 
ledge is greater. The inge- 
nuous girl, of whom the same 
old story was always told, 
has disappeared. She was 
always made to ask why a 
particular bat was bound round 
with black string, and was 
supposed to be satisfied with the answer that the batsman who 
wielded it was in mourning for some near relation. 

Yet it is not only the pessimism of old age that makes one 
look back longingly to the ’\arsity cricket of the late seventies 
and the early eighties. For these were the days of the great 
Cambridge families. First and foremost the Lytteltons, and chief 
among them Alfred, with the hands of steel, keeping wicket. 
Later he was to keep wicket for the Empire in South Africa 
as Colonial Secretary, while one of his numerous cricketing 


brothers was organising the Army in these regions. Then, there 
were the Studds, almost as numerous, headed by the great 
“C. T.,” who is now a hard-working missionary in China. 


There were the Steels, and especially “ A. G.,”” whose bowling 
looked so easy, like that of ** Johnnie ” Br 
but was really so difficult. Out- 
side the families there were 
brilliant individual figures, like 
that cheery soul, Ivo Bligh, 
now a belted earl, and, later 
on, the evergreen, blackavised 
M. B. Hawke, still captain of 
Yorkshire. Even the ranks 
of Tuscany idolised these 
wearers of the light blue, and, 
indeed, that colour looks best 
at Lord’s. 

Although Oxford was held 
down by this weight of talent, 
there probably never was a 
time when her cricket was so 
meritorious as in the years 
spoken of. Adversity was a 
splendid spur. One recalls 
A. A. Heath, a_ perfectly 
classical bat, E. T. Hirst of 
Balliol and A. H. Trevor. 
There was W. H. Patterson 
(later of Kent), who performed 
a wonderful feat of endurance. 
His hand was badly cut, yet he 
kept on playing and made a 
score which saved his side, 
with the blood visibly drip- 
ping onto hisglove. ‘There was 
A. H. Evans, the “demon” 
English bowler, who was 
no-balled some two years after he went down, just like Arthur 
Mold of Lancashire, although both bowlers had gone unchecked 
for years. There is again an A. H. Evans in the Oxford team 
\ is year, but, unlike his father, he is a bat. In these days, too, 
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there was a valuable Scots contingent. ].G. Walker, a sound 
steady bat, and Norman McLachlan, hero of a famous catch 


’ 


were of the number. The graceful Grant-Asher never, I think, 
got his cricket Blue. Then, a little later, came M. C. Kemp 
of Harrow, excellent both as captain and wi ket-keeper, 
T. C. O’Brien of Irish verve, K. J. Key and Jj. H. 
Brain. Arcades ambo! There were Lord George Scott, 
a last choice, who made one hundred exactly, and M. R. 
Jardine, who exceeded that number in 1892. : 
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These feats have since been excelled. But to-day the field 
seems contracted and its slope to the south steeper and the rain 
more annoying, 

Eheu fugaces! Had I the pen of Andrew Lang | would 
write you on this theme a poem of light and graceful melancholy. 
Mr. Lang, too, 1S In the succession, Did not his brother, ss '] ” 
now, alas! with the majority, bow! for Oxford with success ? 

One reminiscence more. Of the great Bill Yardley, who 
made the first century in the 'Varsity match for Cambridge in 
1870, one can only say, “ Vidi tantum.” But in that same year 
the inimitable Cobden performed the “ hat trick” by bowling 
three Oxford wickets with successive balls for no runs, and 
winning the match for Cambridge by two. Mr. Cobden now 
owns a pleasant hotel at Capel Curig in North Wales. The 





THE VANQUISHED. 


very bail with which he performed this great feat now stands, 
mounted in silver, on a stand in the hotel. The casual visitor 
may see it and wonder. But it ought to be in the mus‘um at 
Lord’s. 
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THE CALL. 






BY 


JESSIE LECHKIE HERBERTSON. 








HEN the night fell, 
and the wind came 
out from its eyrie 


and shook the fir-tops, and 
the tide began to trample in 
loudly upon Crigga Kock, Johnny Dodd went to the door 
of his one-roomed cottage and set it wide, so that he could 
hear The Call. 

They said in Polurrian that Johnny Dodd was a changeling ; 
you could, on stormy nights, see it in his eyes. 

“ Folks be feart of I,”’ said Johnny Dodd, “ arter sundown.” 

Johnny Dodd was afraid of nothing but The Call; he 
feared it and he loved it, that was, after he knew that none but 
himself in Polurrian had ever heard its wild imperious summons. 
Johnny Dodd worked at the Rectory ; there was none but the 
Rector who would employ him. When he passed down Polur- 
rian street the mothers hid their children with their aprons. 
“Got the Evil Eye, him have,” said they. 

Johnny Dodd heard them and gioried. He said to the 
Rector, ‘‘ The eye of I could blast en.” 

“ Not it, Johnny Dodd,” said Amos Walker ; but he stared 
at Johnny Dodd strangely. “‘ What’s this talk about A Call ? ”’ 

“ Rector beside do be feart of I,” said Johnny Dodd to 
himself. ‘* Dessay him ain’t never heard The Call.” 

And because he had never questioned the old man he longed 
to do so, longed until the desire became an obsession ; for he had 
come to regard The Call as his own. Johnny Dodd followed 
every quarter of the moon; he knew the haunts of warlocks 
and their ways; he knew who rested silent in the grave and 
who walked of nights. 

“ There ain’t naught hid from I,” said Johnny Dodd. 

But the meaning of The Call was hid. In the long nights 
he lay listening to its imperious note belling across the waters. 
He lay upon a bed of driftwood, wrapped in a grey blanket, and 
with a sack for a pillow. With his turning the fragrant rotted 
wood crackled and crumbled ; if he bent his ear close and held 
his breath he could hear the whisper of the voices of drowned 
men These, he knew, could explain to him The Call; but 
they were jealous of their secret, as he, with age, had himself 
become. With the door wide Johnny Dodd could see the moving 
breast of the ocean as life pulsed through it; dark, strong, 
mysterious, it rose and fell. Many treasures, in her own time, 
had the sea brought to Johnny Dodd. When she lashed herself 
to fury he best loved her, for he then knew that she had gifts 
for him. And, in the morning light, he would hasten forth to 
seek them, prowling over the stretch of sand and shingle, 
seeking, seeking. 

They said in Polurrian that he was a changeling of the 
great sea-mother’s. They said many strange things in Polur- 
rian. They said that The Call of which he had spoken as a 
lad was Amabel Dodd’s voice! That might indeed be, for 
she had died with his birth, and that after they had brought to 
her the news of the drowning of her man. 

“Stricken unto death her were,’’ said Polurrian, ‘‘ wander- 
ing on the shore for days afore the child came. A child as 
favoured none.” 

The child was Johnny Dodd. Often had he pictured his 
mother wandering on the shore. The thought had for him an 
inexplicable fascination. He did not connect his own love of 
it with his mother’s anguish, nor yet did he connect with that 
anguish his fear of The Call. 

To-night he lay upon his heap of driftwood and stared 
away out into the darkness; and, as he so stared, it seemed 
that there entered into him a strong, an almost overwhelming 
desire to go out into the fragrant, spray-soaked night and seek 
The Call’s origin. That desire was violent, possessive, cruel ; 
it was destructive, too. He did not know that—yet. Johnny 






Dodd could see shapes and wraiths 
in the fickle moonlight. When the 
clouds gathered together their 
tattered pennons and trailed them 
across the moon’s face these shapes 
grew bold. They came close to the open door and peered in 
on Johnny Dodd, and he spoke to them. They never answered ; 
he thought that, could he but learn their language, they might 
converse with him. Lying upon his side in the luminous gloom 
he made strange uncouth sounds to them, some harsh, some 
sweet, others menacing. When he menaced they fled; but only 
to return. They never crossed his threshold, but stayed always 
in the open, in the indeterminate half-light of the hidden moon. 

Once the thought had come to Johnny Dodd that he would 
like to see if he could kill one—they were but spirits. That 
was months since, and the idle thought had germinated slowly 
in the soil of his dark mind. He feared the spirits guessed his 
intention when he sang songs to them, luring them to enter the 
little shanty he had built for himself many years since upon the 
deserted shore. At first he had thought them friendly spirits, but 
of late he had had doubts. These doubts were upon him to-night 

He raised his shaggy head now in the darkness, and listened 
to his own voice as he talked aloud to himself. That was com 
panionable ; he wondered others did not do the same. There 
was but one other besides himself in the village who so com 
muned with himself—the Rector. He thought again that pet 
haps the other man could hear The Call, too. And, if that were 
so, then it was monstrous, for it had a message to give, a secret 
to unfold—the secret of all the gold and precious stones of the 
world ; such things as he had found on dead men upon the shore 
after a wreck, pieces of glass that shone blood red, grass green, 
dew bright ! 

His fingers groped, in the gloom of the dying fire, and found 
the wooden box that stood always behind the heap of sea 
scented driftwood. He drew it forth; he shook its contents 
out upon the earthen floor. In the dull glow of the embers a 
hundred points of light mesmerised him into immobility. 
“ Butivul, butivul,”’ he murmured. These were the gifts the sea 
had for him, the gifts she tossed upon the shore after her rage 
was overpast, when The Call was but a memory, faint, elusive, 
when the wails of mourners rose like incense to the skies. 

Johnny Dodd could see the lights of great ships going past 
the spur of Crigga Rock ; these were dull beside the fiery promise 
of his treasures that sent keen tongues of exquisite light straight 
down into his heart, there to lap at the very source of life. He 
could see nodding plumes at the mastheads, he could hear the 
gurgling waters breaking way through stricken sides, he could 
hear The Call. He could hear it now! 

Johnny Dodd swung his feet round, he set them upon the 
little nest of rainbow light upon the earthen floor, he gave a 
great cry. For, with the coming of The Call, the room was no 
longer empty; a shade at last had flitted in. And, with its 
entrance, the desire to kill raised its dull head, threw off the 
trammels of civilisation that had never truly conquered, sprang 
and attacked = 

Johnny Dodd ran, on hands and knees, out into the moon 
light ; and behind him he left death—for the spirit had fought 
and died like a man. He could hear The Call, loud and clear and 
seductive ; and it came from Crigga Rock, far out, deeply con 
cealed, in the bosom of the sea. Johnny Dodd began to 
whimper like a child as the chill waters rose about him ; but he 
spread himself out upon the bosom of the sea-mother and was 
drawn out into eternity in her embrace. . . At first his 
limbs moved strongly, and his white face and wild eyes were 
set towards Crigga Rock in the moonlight. Then the 
moon was hidden behind a tatter of clouds. Johnny 
Dodd felt weary ; he ceased to struggle in an unequal conquest ; 
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he closed his eve ind sank through the green waters 

He saw straight through them, as through a window, into his 
little one-roomed shanty He saw a white-haired figure lying 
upon the earthen floor, clutching in its death-agony at a little 


heap of quivering light 


“Him ain't hearing The Call no more thought Johnny 
Dodd, “if I ain't I weren't guessing as ‘twere he.’ 
THE 
4 
IX took our ease at our Inn, my Iriend Frampton 
and | in point of fact we sat on a bench out 


side it Ihe road in front of us led left-handed 
to the creek where our boat lay, and right-handed 
to the main part of the village, including the 
church and station \ hedge, just breaking into green, skirted 
the road, and over its brim we could see a ploughman guiding 


his team leisurely up and down a broad, flat field. The man in 


his drab corduroys and the horses, a big brown and a grey, 
made a picturesque group They gave one, too, the pleasant 
sense of restfulness an idler feels in watching other men work 


In the fulness of my content | murmured something silly about 
the dignity of labour, which roused my companion from his 
comfortable silence to retort: ‘‘ That’s because you've never done 
any \ speech of that sort from a man who knows what he is 
talking about is fatal to repartee, though I was tempted to tell 
him was like the fox that lost his tail: and having no 
illusions left of his own was no reason destroying mine. 
Instead, I looked up to where a small, dark speck was rapidly 


he 
for 


rising in the windy April sky and flooding the air with joyous 
melody Just listen to that lark singing,” I said, as I knocked 
the ashes out of my pipe and proceeded to refill it ‘ Just 
listen to that signboard creaking! We shall have it dewn on 
our heads,’’ retorted my practical-minded friend: not without 
reason, for a strong breeze was briskly swinging the old sign 
to and fro, and the storm of the night before had left it 
dangling by a single rusty hook The Plough and Anchor!” 


I muttered, as I eyed it and warily edged along the bench from 
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He slipped away into unconsciousness, knowing neither surprise 
nor regret 

In Polurrian they say that Johnny Dodd was a wrecker 
that the Rector, single-handed, surprised him ; that they fought 
and Johnny Dodd, though victor, drowned himself rather than 
meet his death at the hands of justice. They are an ignorant 
folk in Polurrian 


PLOUGH. 


under it. ‘I wonder which came first at the beginning of 
things, and when the first furrow was turned.” 

“ That will be something for you to think about till I get 
back,”’ said Frampton, benignly. 

“That chap with the plough somehow takes me back to 
Algeria.”’ 


My friend grinned with good-humoured sarcasm. ‘‘ Most 
things seem to do that,’ he said. “ But if you want to 


ruminate on ploughing, here’s something for a start that takes 
to the back of beyond.” As he spoke he detached a 
coin from his watch-chain and tossed it to me. Next moment 
he looked at his watch and rose hastily to his feet. ‘“‘ Jove!”’ 
he exclaimed ; “it’s ten to! I must run for it.”’ And. swing 
ing his coat across his shoulder, he picked up his bag and 
disappeared at a trot round the bend of the road to the station. 
I watched him go and then fell back into my train of thought. 

Frampton was right. Numberless incidents of the most 
trifling kind sufficed to carry my thoughts back to Algeria 
Life in the desert, life in the towns, life in the Tell, each 
had impressed me vividly with its strange and distinctive 
attraction. In the latter district particuiarly I had studied the 
process and progress of farming carried on there ir a way | 
should never have thought of doing athome. There was such a 
glamour over it all; over even the poverty and fecklessness 
of the fellah and his primitive methods of agriculture. Like 
farmeis all the world over, what he did and what he left 
undone was the result not of personal initiative, but of faithful 
adherence to precedent. In spite of the efforts of the French 


one 
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Government introduce innovations and improvements the 


native cultivators of agrarian land plough, sow and reap as men 
did when the world was young lo see an Arab steering a yoke 
of oxen, one hand pressed upon the single stem of the plough 
ind the other holding the long, slim goad, is to see a living 


illustration of how Elisha looked and moved when Elijah found 
him ploughing and cast his cloak upon him in significant 
ymbolism of his destiny It has often been remarked that 
while imperishable relics of Roman stonework abound in 
Northern Africa, in the form of bridges, aqueducts and so forth, 
the impress left on the people themselves by the greatest 
civilising power that ever existed is extraordinarily slight 
Only in some such insignificant details as the names of the 
months in the Kabyle dialect is the stamp of Rome still 
visible, and in the system of hiring labour in the Tell there 
urvives a custom belonging to the early davs of the Roman 
Republi 

Chis is what happens \ farmer finds himself in debt, or 
he wants a lump sum of money in order to marry and settle 
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down. He fortliwith borrows the required amount of a richer 
neighbour and signs a contract by which he practically enslaves 
himself until he is able to pay off the loan. His master must 
provide him with a plough and a pair of oxen, the seed for the 
crop and the necessaries of life He also receives a fixed 
allowance of oil, wheat and barlev per month, besides a yearly 
supply of clothes and footwear, the price of them going to 
increase the original debt In harvest-time the khammiés, as 
he is called, is entitled to an assistant, but he often prefers 
to take a small indemnity and to set his wife and children to 
work instead. Usually he is free to seek emplovment on his 
own account from January to April, and then he hires himself 
out for day labour in the vineyards and olive groves of the 
French colonists. But in the districts now given up to olive 
growing the khamm?s are few, as their wages soon enable them 
to free themselves ; and before long, it may be safely prophesied, 
the Arab will relinquish this ancient usage in favour of modern 
European devices for tiding over bad times. Perhaps, too, 
though it is hard to believe, he may be gradually induced to 
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secure himself a richer return for his labours by using tools of 
modern shape, and in particular by exchanging his picturesque 
but ineffective wooden plough for the powerful up-to-date 
machine of steel and iron which the French have brought into 
Algeria. Three thousand years and more lie between the two, 
and in the extraordinary slowness of the evolution of the 
plough and the fundamental identity of its first and latest 
shapes one recognises the genius of its inventor. Osiris or 
Bacchus? Triptolemus or Buzyges, was it? We only know 
that the ground was tilled with a share drawn by oxen in the 
age when every kinglet had a god for an ancestor and the 
golden myths of Greece were in the making. 

At this point in my meditations I became aware that I still 
held Frampton’s coin in my closed palm. I took it in my 
fingers and began to examine it. My little Greek just enabled 
me to decipher its superscription and gather that it was of the 
coinage of the Siceliote, or early Greek settlers in Sicily, dating 
from about 600 B.c. On one side it bore an almost obliterated 
head, of Demeter presumably ; on the obverse the figure of a 


er it 
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plough drawn by two serpents. With such a plough the sacred 
line enclosing Greek and Etruscan cities must have been traced, 
and with such a plough did Romulus draw his circle round 
Mount Palatine, lifting it from the ground wherever a gate was 
to be. It differed but slight'y from the crooked hoe held by 
Osiris, or from the hand-plough with which Samgar, Judge of 
Israel, fought the enemies of his people, being all of one piece, 
with pins or plugs inserted in the stem to which the leathern 
thong of the yoke might be attached. A tree trunk with a 
bent knee was an obvious necessity, and, as to this day in 
Algeria, the holm oak seems to have been a favourite for the 
purpose. Hesiod, writing seven hundred years before the 
Christian era, advises a husbandman to cut down a tree ol 
suitable shape wherever he may encounter it and straightway 
bear it home. 

Virgil, in his turn, recommended that the tree should be bent 
and bound during its growth, and recommended the use of elm 
for the principal parts and beech or lime for the yoke. This 
brings one to the later, composite plough, with the addition of 
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eaithboards, ot ears, as the Latins called them, ard a coulter 
shod with ito Wheels, too, were added in Pliny’s time, and 

here and there, on an antique gem, you may see that the single 

tem has been Lifurcated to make two handles 


\s for the team, it varied as little throughout antiquity as 
the implement itself Phe inventor of the plough was credited 
with being also the first to subdue oxen to the yoke, and it 
seems clear that wherever the plough was used these animals 
were devoted to its service. For the ceremony of tracing the 
boundaries of a town an ox and a heifer were harnessed 
together, but in farming the number composing the team 
probably varied according to the nature of the soil. The 
constellation sometimes called the Plough, though generally 
known as the Big Bear, was named by the Latins the 


Seven Ploughing Oxen, which may imply that as many 
as seven might be attached to a single plough. But it 
is easy to see trom the form of the ancient yoke that 
two was the usual number; and one may infer in the 
case of Elisha vho is mentioned as ploughing with twelve 
voke of oxen, that each pair worked separately under 
the euidance of slaves, while he himself was in charge 


of the hindermost 
In tilling the deep black carth at the mouths of the rivers 
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counterpart in other places, unfortunately Instances of it 
have been reported from Asia Minor, and even from remote 
corners of the Hebrides; while De Quincey quotes from the 
“ Travels’’ of M. Simond an incident which came under his 
personal observation at a time just prior to the Revolution: 
\ peasant was ploughing ; and the team that drew his plough 
was a donkey and a woman. soth were regularly harnessed ; 
both pulled alike. This was bad enough, but the French writer 
added that in distributing his lashes, the peasant was obviously 
desirous of being impartial: or, if either of the yoke-fellows 
had a right to complain, certainly it was not the donkey! ” 
One turns in haste from that picture of debasing misery to the 
scenes of rural peace and happiness that a thousand poets have 
sung 
In these days of anthologies it is rather surprising that no 
anthology has yet been made of the great number of poems 
ancient and modern, relating to the plough. From Homer and 
Hesiod onwards there is hardly a poet of distinction who has 
not touched the theme of rustic pains and pleasures and 
glorified the ploughman’s foliowing. Even that inveterate 
grumbler Ovid took a keen interest in his farm at Tomi, and 
wrote that but for his continual cares he, too, would guide the 
plough and learn the words which the Getan oxen understood 


flowing through the Tell ato the Mediterranean oxen are stil 
used exclusively, as far as my knowledge goes; but on the 
outhern side of the Atlas the lighter soil is often ploughed by 


Sut perhaps there is no phrase in ode or lyric that strikes 
home more surely to an Englishman than that sentence in the 
“ Arrows of the Chace” in which Ruskin declares, with 


the aid of donke There are parts of Africa, too, | believe, that persuasive dogmatism of his, “A man taught to plough, 
where women and asses have shared equally the burden of the row, or steer well is already educated in many essentta!l 
ca This barbarous usage of the weaker sex has found it morals and habits.” Ct. BW 
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\ haze of blue forget-me-nots 
lots out the tender green 

\ purpler haze, in favour'd spots, 
Where hyacinths intervene: 

With pleasing pain, where, once again, 
In woodland far apart, 

June stirs old trouble in the brain, 


Old memories in the heart. 


weet were it here, in privacy, 
lo meditate and dream: 
lo temper these fair things that be 
With wistful things that seem 
Some perish’d mood to recreate, 
Or live thro’ vanish’d hours 
8 Of some dear long-lost former state, 


Revived by scent of flowers. 


Sweet, whilst, triumphant over fate, 
The throstle and the dove 

Their woodnotes mix, or alternat 
Coutentment answering love: 

While, thro’ the mind’s dim corridors, 
lhro’ memory’s cavern vast, 

\ sunbeam wanders and explores 


lhe Junetides of the past! 


Sweet were it to our native beut 
Thus freely once to yield, 

Vhink our own thoughts to heart’s content, 
Alone and far afield; 

but, ab! the world succeeds—we fail, 
Ourselves we dare not be, 

lhe soul's proud freedmen—no, nor sail 


On thought’s uncharted sea. 
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O those who know the triumphs that Mr. E. L. Lutyens 


neglected 


motives, 


has won in the domain of traditional English archi 
tecture, the pictures of Heathcote will come with a 
shock of surprise, that cannot fail, however, to turn 
swiftly to pleasure. It is not, of course, that he has 
in his earlier buildings to avail himself of classical 


but in his domestic work at least the exteriors have 


been conceived on vernacular lines. At Marshcourt the hall 


is of a 


that the 


stately sort, with columns and entablature. It is 
uccesstful, 


but there is an air about it which suggests 
designer was at that date not entirely at home 


in this manner. At Little Thakeham the exterior relies for its 
extraordinary charm on great mullioned windows and tall gables, 


while inte 


*‘rnally the air is Palladian, and one feels that Wren 


had walked that way. It is, indeed, one of Mr. Lutyens’s 
happiest gifts that he can mingle Gothic and classical motives 
with such consummate skill that one feels they are rightly 


married, 


and that in the result there is a perfect unity instead 
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HEATHCOTE, 


ILKLEY, YORASHIRE, : 


THE 


MR. 


RESIDENCE OF 


J. T. HEMINGWAY. 
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ot the jarring discord which is apt to come of such boldness in 
the hands of lesser men. Both the houses mentioned, however, 
are purely country homes with wide prospects and spacious 
grounds. They have no immediate architectural surroundings 
tending to influence their treatment, which thus proceeded on 
lines as normal and traditional as the pervading individuality 
of their designer would ailow. In the case of Heathcote 
the conditions were altogether different. The site is of four 
acres only and lies between two roads, while there are houses 
on each side of it. The greatest admirer of Ilkley and the 
splendid moors above it is unlikely to be able to say much for 
its architectural beauties, though one must not forget a church 
by Mr. Norman Shaw. The local materials and traditions of 
building are not prepossessing, and the smoke of neigli- 
bouring towns settles down on the rough grey stone 
to its great disfigurement. There is a_ tendency in all 
Yorkshire architecture in the direction of dourness, a 
natural expression of the sturdiness and bluntness which 
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Copyright THE EASTERN ASPECT. "COUNTRY LIFE. 
are so finely characteristic of Yorkshiremen At all stages Mr. Lutyens; but special conditions demand particular 
of development the rather harsh, unsympathetic nature treatment, and to have followed a pure county tradition on 
and colour of the local masonry and the practice of laying what is practically a suburban site would have meant the 
low-pitched roofs with great slabs of stone, rather than with red sacrifice of an opportunity and probably a dreary house. The 
tiles, have emphasised the bleak qualities of the stone architecture need was for a design which should stand by its own sheer 
of the county. Respect for local tradition in building is always merit without the aid of such background as would bring 
valuable, and no one has practised it more faithfully than it into relation with large surroundings of beauty. The 
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house must lift itself by its 
own intrinsic distinction above 
tin drear\ level ot the 
buildings of the neighbour 
hood, but yet be sufficiently 
akin to them not to give 
a sense of eclecticism and of 
conscious superiority The 
problem was full of pitfalls ; 
but in the result not only 
has it been solved to admi- 
ration, but it shows us the 
versatility and grasp of its 
creator in a new and fascinat- 
ing hght It would not be 
right to say that Mr. Lutyens 
has given Mr. Hemingway an 
Italian villa, for there are 
features distinctively English 
about it; nor can one regard 
it simply as a development ot 
our national variant of Palla 
dianism. Men like Kent and 
Gibbs, and later Isaac Ware, 
who stereotyped for us in the 
eighteenth century the English 
translations of the Italian 
villa neglected one of the 
finest features of the proto- 
type when they eschewed the 
roof of red pantiles and showed 
nothing, or, at most, a low 
line of lead or slate above their parapets. It must ever be 
remembered to the honour of Sir Charles Barry that in the big 
villa he did at Walton-on-Thames in the eighteen-thirties, he 
reintroduced the Roman pantiled roof, with which Mr. Lutyens 
makes such skilful play at Heathcote. Had the Yorkshire 
tradition of stone slates been slavishly followed, their great 
size would have killed the scale of the house, and 
the lack of colour-contrast would have shrouded it with 
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a mantle of dulness. So much by way of general preface. 
The entrance is through a forecourt with a round grass plat in 
the middle, and there are openings on the left to the garden and 
on the right to another court with a low range of buildings 
which includes garage and engine-house, and is_ balanced 
on the east by cottages for outdoor servants. The 
general effect of the north front is one of extreme 
sobriety. On the garden front severity is relaxed, and 
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there are toucii not of garety but 
ot a smiling graciousness. which befit 
the outdoor moments of the home 
It is not too much to say that the 
entrance front is a four de force im this 
most exacting mannet It all looks so 
simple and easy, andis, in fact, so very 
difficult to do well lhere are no 
wraces in the materials, in the Guiseley 
stone walls, with — the fine grey 
dressings from the Morley quarries 
In Somersetshire the Ham Hill stone 
with its russet gold tints, and in 
Surrey the wonderful texture of 
Barvate, are half the battle; but here 
it is only by sheer mastery of the 
material, by subtlety of moulding 
boldness of mass and rightness of 
line, that the native hostility of the 
stone may be overcome We enter 
by doors, painted that cloudy green 
which Mr. Lutvens understands so well, 
into a vestibule paved = in_ white 
marble, with panels of red brick set 
in herring-bone and waxed to a rich 
tom Ihe walls here are of dressed 
uvrey Morley stone Thi vaulted 
ceiling is not im rectangular com 
partments the plan prevents it), but Copyright BILLIARD-ROOM—WEST END. ** COUNTRY 
the wreathing is done with such 
skill that it passes unnoticed, the more easily perhaps room a smgular breadth, and the dome over the billiard-table 
because it is painted a dull, indefinite biue, which gives emphasises the general restfulness of the scheme. There is 
a magical softness of effect Doors lead from the vestibule an air of the grand manner about the composition of the 
to the kitchen quarters, to the staircase hall, and to a windows, and by a happy inspiration the hangings are of the 
lobby, which opens both on to the latter and to the cloth sacred to billiard-tables the world over. It is refreshing, 
main hal! on the south front From the staircase hall after the chaos of yellow-greens and brown-greens that are 
we enter the billiard-room, a large apartment of extraordinary confounded together in that name of reproach, art-gieen, to 
merit Phe panelling is in unpolished walnut, and gives to the find a green which is wholly green. The cover for the table is 
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of the same cloth, with great panels of vivid purple, while the 
delicate outlines of the walnut clectrolier are emphasised by 
the ordinary shape of the shades, which are in leather of an 
orange red. The staircase hall shows a delightful fertility 
in planning. The doors to billiard-room and iavatory are 
pulled together into one composition by the carved tympana 
and the staircase arch, and the plan is further emphasised by 


Copyright. 


the design of the marble pavement. By a delightful bold- 
ness the black marble stairs and the black iron balustrade 
with its steel handrail contrast with the cream-coloured 
walls of Ancaster stone below and the plaster-work of the 
upper landing, while the strong green of the carpet adds its 
note of richness. 

The graceful lines of the ironwork afford a valuable 
relief to the large solidity of its surroundings, and the 
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electiolier must not be overlooked. There is a general increase 
in richness as we go from vestibule to staircase hall, and from 
the latter to the main hall, which gives on to the terrace. The 
hall is notable both in its plan and proportions. Its middle 
space is divided from the sides (which serve as passage-ways 
to the terrace doors) by columns of a green Siberian marble, now 
for the first time used in England. The middle ceiling is treated 
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as a great shaped panel with a rib of so heavy a section that 
nothing but the sure judgment of its designer has saved it from 
seeming clumsy. As it is, it looks exactly right rhe middle 
space has an oak floor, but the sides are paved with white and 
fleur de péche marbles. The purple bloom of peaches 1s. as 
the name suggests, the prevailing hue; but in some pieces it 
is more blue than red. The windows are towards the outside 
of the walls, an arrangement which gives a deep-set look within 
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and the thickness of the walls prevents 
the afternoon sun from pouring directly 
into the room Notable, too, among 
the many little devices which add to 
the amenities of the house are the 
curtain blinds of embroidered brocade, 
which open door-fashion on swinging 
rods, a vast improvement on ordinary 
forms of blind and curtain. At each 
end of the hall are glazed cabinets for 
china, which show that sumptuous 
delicacy of detail combined with a 
prevailing simplicity which is charac- 
teristic of Mr. Lutyens’s designs for 
furniture. It is rarely the case as at 
Heathcote that the architect has the 
opportunity of designing every piece 
of furniture for the house and choosing 
every hanging and carpet. The over- 
ruling unity which here prevails is not 
only a tribute to the skill of the 
designer, but to the unusual wisdom 
of the client. Mr. Hemingway had the 
judgment to value the policy of the 
free hand, with the results that all 
may see, and he is to be congratulated 
as much as Mr. Lutyens, who has 
risen to the occasion by devising every  Covyriht A CORRIDOR. COUNTRY LIFE.” 


detail, obviously with delighted 
freedom and always with 
success. East of the hall is 
the dining-room, and at the 
other end the morning-room, 
both charming. There are 
concealed lights above the 
cornice of the morning-room, 
which are reflected downwards 
by a big cove, and give a soft 
suffused light which is alto- 
gether delightful. The dining- 
room has a handsome mantel- 
piece in fleur de péche and 
white marbles. A subtle 
contrast has been secured 
here by polishing parts of 
the fleur de péche and leaving 
the big slabs which surround 
the grate unpolished. So 
different do they look that 
they might almost be of 
different marbles. It will be 
noticed from the plan that the 
kitchen quarters are somewhat 
restricted in size; but they 
were devised to suit exactly 
the requirements of Mr. 
Hemingway’s household and 
are good in arrangement both 
in themselves and in relation 
to the dining-room. It may 
be said of some of Mr 
Lutyens’s early work, and 
with perfect fairness, that 
the planning is over-spacious ; 
but this house is eminently 
workable and _ practical in 
every way. Upstairs the 
rooms are large, but call for 
no particular description. One 
of the bathrooms is’ very 
attractive, with a _ vaulted 
ceiling and walls in green 
tiles with very wide white 
joints. The outlines of the 
glazing bars in the door of the 
cupboards in the corridor 
strikes a note of entertaining 
freshness, and the arrange- 
ment of a_ glazed screen 
which shuts off the back 
staircase is ingenious. Upstairs 
as elsewhere the colour 
schemes have a quiet richness 
which shows subtlety of 
Copyright THE STAIRCASE ; choice. In the chief bedroom 
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with a carpet of cool grey. In another the grate is set in a 
sea of tiles of a blue which suggests no name. In yet another 
the furniture, in itself of the happiest detail, is painted a 
cloudy blue that this writer has seen nowhere else. 

It is when we.come to the garden front that the 
full charm of the house is apparent. It is not beyond criticism, 
but one can find few faults. It seems a pity that the simplicity 
of the roof has been broken to admit of the little central 
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window, and a more strict adherence to Palladian models 
would have suggested the crowning of the facade by some 
marked feature like a pediment, particularly in view of that 
window. But Mr. Lutyens is a law unto himself, and 
happily so. Instead of a central doorway, which would have 
ruined his hall plan, he has put one on either side. The cornice 
of the order is protected from the rain coming from the upper 
toof by a roofing of pantiles, that add warmth and bring the 
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colour scheme downwards to the terrace, where it is picked up 
by the risers of the terrace steps and great red pots for growing 
plants. The side pavilions are rather large (according to Italian 
precedents) as compared with the central block ; but here again 
Mr. Lutyens has not attempted to distort his plan to suit any 
preconceived ideas of exterior treatment. It is perhaps only 
the expert in this most difficult architectural language who 
can appreciate the hard thinking and infinite patience that have 
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gone into the detail of this garden front.. The carving is well 
placed and admirable in itself, but the masculine proportions 
of the building are so independent of the prettinesses of the 
minor arts that the house would nowise suffer by their omission. 
The terrace pavement jis ingenious in its scheme of panels 
done in slates on edge with margins of Yorkshire stone 
It is, however, from the lawn that the scheme of house and 
terrace is presented in its entirety to the eye. Note how the 
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building piles itself up trom the 
eround, the side chimneys with their 
heavy banding marking the break 
between the three middle elements and 
the low wings of billiard-room and 
kitchen Observe too, the splendid 
base which is afforded by the terrace 
walls, with their sturdy bastions, and 
the delightful sweep ol the flights of 
teps At each end of the terrace are 
vabled walls, which form a background 
to pergolas, on which the roses have 
vet to grow There is a true Italian 
note in the lily ponds beneath the 
terrace, and the very practical need of 
an air inlet for the heating system of 
the house adds a touch of interest 
to its middle opening. The design of 
the baleonets ts blended of strength 
and pleasant line and yet lightens the 
prospect of the terrace. Of the garden 
itself not much can be said, for it is 
too recent in its making to have 
achieved success: but rhododendrons 
bloom vigorously, and the dry stone 
terrace walls begin to confirm the 
name of wallflowers There is some 
thing almost of a foreign air about 
this Yorkshire garden on a summet 
evening, for the terrace looks across a little valley to the moor 
which rises there some eight hundred feet, and the lights of 
houses on the slope twinkle like glow-worms. Although the 
space to be dealt with was small, the great curves of the lawn 
have given a delightful air of spaciousness, and the treatment 
here, as in everything in Heathcote and about it, is symptomatic 
of the grasp of his problems which Mr. Lutyens shows. The 
style of architecture adopted is an inelastic one ; but it has this 
supreme merit in competent hands, that, though in part foreign 
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to English traditions, it has an essence that is acceptable to 
all cultivated Western minds. It is the outcome of fifteen 
centuries of trial anderror: It possesses the elements of absolute 
permanence, and depends on its handling for its success. Heath 
cote shows the right blending of feeling with scholarship without 
which Palladianism becomes merely an historical husk. The 
effect is not merely the result of learning nor of an accepted 
style. A man may know ten languages and yet be unable to 
express an idea in one of them. Architectural museums have just 
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such capitals as 
one sees here, and 
the mouldings 
delightful as they 
are, have been 
done before What 
is needed, and 
what Heathcote 
gives, is the just 
gift of selection, 
and the courage 
to use the fit, the 
power to stay the 
hand and to 
eliminate the 
inessential. It is 
precisely in this 
blending of capa- 
cities that we are 
able to recognise 
that the art of 
Mr Lutyens has 
come into a ripe 
and grave matu- 
rity, which will 
strengthen his 
position in English 
architecture, Copyright THE 
already a_ great 

one, and give him, in Heathcote, a fresh starting-point. Doubt- 
less the future will show him returning in more usual 
conditions to the traditional and national atmosphere in 
which he won his earlier triumphs; but his fertility of 
invention will not be lessened by an essay in another field 
where different aptitudes have won such an assured success 
as at Heathcote. L. W. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


BULLs or Scorcu Descent as Dairy Sires 

VERY interesting question has arisen in connection with the principles 

on which judges should act when awarding the prizes for bulls in 

the dairy classes at shows. In the light of the new movement set 

on foot by a small and select section of shorthorn-breeders within 

the last few years for the evolution of a strain of deep-milking 

pedigree cattle, the matter assumes considerable importance. A 

male animal correctly bred for the improvement of the milk yield in the herd 
should be the offspring, on both sides, of dairy-bred cattle, and what intelligent 
dairy-farmers are now seeking is a bull whose dam, grandam and sire’s dam 
were certified as being of the dairy type by virtue of reliable milk yields. Now 
it is certain that a bull so bred cannot be expected to present the features seen 
in the ordinary showyard type, with beef points well developed. On the other 
hand, he would naturally approach more nearly in the shape of his frame to that 
of the orthodox Jersey. The difficulty of judging dairy shorthorn bulls must 
be admitted, and the temptation to lean towards substance and symmetry can 
be understood on the part of judges, unless they are men well versed in the 
principles of heredity and sternly determined to adhere to the dairy type regard- 
less of the prejudices of the grazier. In the female dairy classes the judges have 
their course pl iinly marked out; they have to decide on the evidence before 
them, but with the bulls it is different, and good-looking animals of the generally 
accepted shorthorn type may very easily usurp the place which should properly 


belong to others better qualified for the special purpose in view. For a case in 
point we have only to look at what took place at Liverpool There were fourteen 


entries in the class for dairy bulls, and among the exhibitors were four of the 
pioneers of the new dairy shorthorn movement, who have made great progress 
and are breeding on stri tly dairy lines Not one of their names appeared on 
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the prize-list, and it 
was easy to see why 
heirs were real dairy 
bulls presenting the 
dairy character, but 
were passed over, pro- 
bably because they 
lacked the deep hind- 
quarters and imposing 
appearance ot the 
ordinary showyard bull 
seen in the open 
classes A glance at 
the breeding of the 
prize - winners show 
that they were sired 
by Scotch-bred bulls, 
and this tends to con 
firm the suspicion that 
the judges could not 
break away from th 
old grooves or forgot 
that they were adjudi 
cating for milking 
points and not for the 


form and substance of 


the ordinary show 
yard type Phere i 
nothing to be said 
wwainst the Seotch 


shorthorns in their 
‘COUNTRY LIFE. proper  placs aut 
that place is not in a 
herd of dairy cattle. I 
have letters from several of the most eminent of the dairy shorthorn-breedetr 
in which I am assured that they avoid them like the plague One of them say 
that one cross, or even * half a cross,” of Scotch blood will generally ruin a herd 
for dairy purposes. But the Scotch shorthorns are now so popular and “ fashion 
able’ that even some exhibitors in dairy classes cannot let them alone, and it 
would appear that they win prizes by their use Po attempt any depreciation 
of the Scotch cattle would, indeed, be “ kicking against the pricks.”” The ones 
exclusive Bates breeders adopted them for crossing purposes, and since then 
they have become the rage, not only in this country, but alsoin the United State 
Canada and Argentina hey have substance and robustne of constitution 
and are serving their purpose: but dairy breeders must go their own way and 
leave them alone, even though some of their stock snatch prizes in a cla for 
dairy sires. Many breeders are now beginning to see that we are drifting to a 
cleavage in the shorthorn ranks Formerly there was a wide one between 
* Bates” and Booth”; in the future it seems highly probabk that the differ 
ence will be a more practical one, no less than that lying between the beef and 
milk types, and there is no doubt the shorthorn can be cultivated to the per 
fection of either, but not to both in the same animal Judges may as well 
recognise this, and award prizes accordingly 4. T. M 
Mitk YIeELps at THE Royal 

Much will be written about the milk yield classes at the Royal Show, and 
the statistics made to prove much. What the average farmer will like to know 
is that, roughly, one-fifth of over venty cows failed to come up to the 
Board of Agriculture's standard as regards butter tat There were thirteen of 
these failures, each of which would have rendered the owner liable to a 
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ition for water milk. Of those who failed to give three per cent 

fat, five were Shorthorns, two Lincoln Reds, one South Devon, two Red Polls 
Dexte nd one Jerse On the other hand, there were twenty-two that 

led er four per cent. of fat These included one Lincoln Ked, two Devons 
three of ill the Longhors two Ked Polls, one Ayrshire, eleven Jerseys and 
two Guernsey There was one Jersey that yielded 5°05 of fat this was given 
in connection with a milk yield of qolb. 6o0z. after being 1o8 days in milk Ot 
the under three per cent the Shorthorns were as follows 2°92, milk yield 
sib. 1202 » days in milk 2°80, milk yield 45lb., 159 days in milk; 2°87, 
milk yield 42lb. 402., 142 days in milk 2°42, milk yield 58lb. 1o0z., 23 days in 
milk 70, milk yield s2lb. 407 o days in milk Thus it will be seen that 
both heavy and moderately light yields of milk may be deficient in butter fat 
is well as extended or only short periods of lactation rhere is evidently much 
to be learnt And yet how few of our farmers know each day’s yield of milk 


from the individual cows in their dairy 
Tue Dectine or THe DAIRYMAID 
Year by year it becomes more noticeable that the dairymaid is not so fashion 


ib he wa ind this means, of course, in much less request When the 

hist money first became available, one of the first things that the County 
Councils did was to start dairy schools all over the country The position of 
instructre it these was alike attractive and lucrative from a girl's standpoint 
Dh toourse, each nobleman and country gentleman must have his model 
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dairy presided over by an up-to-date dairymaid. Fancy salaries became the 
rule, and there was a veritable rage to become a dairymaid Then the agricul- 
tural societies took the matter up, and the working dairy became one of the most 
ittractive and conspicuous features in the showyard rhe lists of com- 
petitors meant splitting the classes up into sections, and so sifting out the best 
tor the finals. The migratory butter schools of the County Councils acted as 
feeders to the lists of competitors at the working dairies. Well can we remember 
like the working dairies of the Royal and the Bath and West in the heyday of 
their prosperity Ihe dainty be-muslined, be-medalled dairymaids were, indeed, 
persons alike of attraction and importance. But then came a time when the 


interest in the various County Council butter schools began to decline, and 
then the schools were closed down. The vacancies in model dairies were few 
ind far between Then the small farmers began to think that there was 
more profit in selling milk than in making butter, so the butter-makers wer« 
not wanted. And now we see constantly diminishing lists of competitors at 
our leading shows. An endeavour is being made to rehabilitate the milkmaid 
in popularity, but here it is often found that while they will do their best to win 
prizes in open competition, still they fail to keep up their dexterity by private 
practice at home Another sure item indicating the decline of the dairymaid 
is the diminished entries in the butter classes at nearly all shows. However, 
there is plenty of scope for really good cheese-makers, and perhaps many dairy- 
maids will now turn their attention in this direction E. W 


LITERATURE. 


\ BOOK OF THE WEEK, 


NTRANEOUS interest is imparted to these reminis 
cences, Princess Helene von Racowitza: An Autolhography 
(Constable), by the fact that George Meredith's novel, 

The Tragic Comedians,” is concerned with the 

writer's connection with Ferdinand Lassalle. She 

is the Clotilde in it and Alvan was another name for 
Lassalle. Meredith took the substance of his tale substantially 
from her previous work published in 1879, “* My Connection with 
lLassalle,”’ and followed it with curious literalness. Her extended 
memoirs, if he had lived to read them, would have enabled him to 
fill out hi picture and add to it shades of colour as well as detai!s 
of fact. Helene was a more extraordinary woman than he realised. 
ller early life, as she say 
cultivation of a sense of the beautiful, for intellect, artistic 


was “the best imaginable for the 


fantasy and social breeding, but the least favourable for 
ill one understands by the term morality.” Her rebellion 
igainst the moral conventions was not licentious, but an 


outcome of temperament and non-moral training. She was 
blamed for marrying the man who shot her lover in a duel, and 
yet it was no monstrous action. “ Yanko” was no marksman 
ind had had only a couple of hours’ shooting practice before, and 
was, indeed, such a novice that, intending to shoot into the 
ground, he allowed the force of the recoil to jerk his hand 
upwards, and fate guided the bullet to his adversary’s body. In 
the most distressing circumstances he had been the faithful, 
true and most self-denying friend, and was afterwards the 
gentlest suitor. And Helene was at the best a butterfly, not 
made of the heroic stuff which leads to a broken heart or endless 
pinsterhood. It was known to Lassalle and the world in which 
she moved that before meeting him she had been in many love 
aflairs. The most important fact that emerges is that the 
brillant Socialist leader was sadly lacking in knowledge of 
human nature. He had been through many love affairs himself 
and sought to have known better than to expect the Countess 
Halzfeld, now getting old, to act as dearest friend to the girl 
chosen to be Lassalle’s wile. His belief was that her father, 
ex-tutor to the Crown Prince of Bavaria, ex-prolessor at Berlin 
and now an official and courtier, would desire to have a revo 
lutionary for a son-in-law. Much speculation has been employed 
in trying to guess how history would have been affected had 
lLassalle not fallen to a duellist’s pistol-shot; but although men 
so different as Heine and Bismarck both give testimony as to his 
ability and strength of will, these would have availed him little 
as a leader of men in times of action if he utterly lacked, as he 
seems to have lacked, understanding of the passions and motives 
by whicl 

\part from the Lassalle episode, these memoirs are highly 
entertaining. We are, at any rate, glad to have tne word- 
picture of Hans Andersen among children. He was a visitor 
to the early home of the authoress, where 


1 humanity is swayed. 


He also told his wondertul fairy tales in the drawing-room, and moved his 
usceptible listeners to laughter and tears with fantastic and satirical recitals 
Just those stories, however, won the most applause which seemed to me the 
least attractive; these | thought merely pretty tales ! can see again the 
assembly before me in the drawing-room laughing heartily over the “ Swine- 
herd” and “ The Princess and the Pea.” In later years I have often heard 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach and Justus von Liebig quotisg from the latter story, 

So now she can stand without and sing, ‘On! my dear Augustin, all is over,’ ”’ 
mcd the sensitiveness of the “ Real Princess” was a household word in the 


whole circk 

Side by side with this thumbnail sketch of Hans Andersen we 
may quote an equally vivid description of a famous novelist, 
or rather the impression he made when old upon the mind of 
a young girl. 


In the foreground of my memory stands Bulwer Lytton. What I relate 
took place at the end of the ‘fifties. 

Bulwer was already past his first youth; his fame was at its zenith He 
cemed to me antediluvian, with his long dyed curls and his old-fashioned dress. 
He dressed exactly as in the fashion of the "twenties, with long coats reaching 
to the ankles, knee breeches and long coloured waistcoats Also, he appeared 
always with a young lady who adored him, and who was followed by a man 
ervant carrying a harp. She sat at his feet and appeared as he did in the 


costume of 1830, with long flowing curls called Anglaises 


ller meeting with the great musician, Iranz Liszt, was still 
more charming. She had been sitting for a Venetian Dogaressa 
in a gorgeous costume in the studio of the artist, Hans Makart, 
and had hidden herself in a corner on the approach of a party of 
visitors. They had gone, and she, terribly hot in her splendid 
garments, had stepped out into the full light of the wintry sun 
which was streaming through the high window: 


At that moment Franz Liszt, who wished to say something to Makart, 
turned round, and a cry of admiration escaped his lips. Hans made the most 
desperate efforts to hide me from Liszt by standing between us, but the taller 
celebrity pushed the shorter celebrity aside with a wave of the hand, and 
approaching me with outstretched finger asked, ‘‘ Who is that? Who?” 

I had to laugh; and Hans and Lenbach, who was standing in the doorway, 
called out, the former in a rage and the latter in amusement, “ Liszt go !—Come !— 
the Countess is waiting.” 

“Let her wait,”’ he answered. ‘“‘ Who are you, and why don’t we know 


each other ?” 
I now laughed heartily and told him who I was “Ach so!” he said 
joyfully, “* now | understand. But why have we never met ? Two people such 


as we are ought to know each other! Lenbach, you will keep the Dénhoff and 
the others with you—I will follow later! Makart, you want to paint this 
picture here? I can tell you beforehand it is impossible. You will never be 
able to do it! Show me what you have painted.” 

Makart did not want to do this, as he had hardly begun it, but the Abbé 
hunted out the canvas, looked at the picture a long time, shook his head, then 
laid it down and said to me, * No, that won’t do. But—have you ever heard 
me play ?” 

“Yes! Once at my parents’ house, and yesterday at the concert.” 

‘Nol at all, then; for at that time you were too young, and in the concerts | 
am merely a great virtuoso, but not really myself! Well, Makart, to-morrow 
evening | am coming here to you, and then I will play—there on that piano, fo 


this woman ! 


iler husband, the young Roumanian Prince Yanko Gehan 
Racowitza, did not live long, and her widowhood was brief. 
Her next husband was the actor, Siegwart Friedmann, with 
whom she lived happily for five years, but at the end of that 
time both were tired of the bond, and when they sought a 
divorce it was to find that, as the ceremony had taken place at 
a Berlin registry office while he was an Austrian subject, and 
she as a Roumanian under Turkish Sovereignty, it was declared 
null and void. The declaration did not weigh upon their 
minds: 

We were quite merry over it, and at a luncheon party with Lenbach and 
Hans Makart (of whom I shall speak by and by) we celebrated our bond 
of freedom that was transformed into a hearty friendship. This, throughout 
the thirty-three years that have since elapsed, has remained as staunch as ever. 
Indeed, this now comprises the friendship of our respective husband and wife, 
and I have hardly a friead I care for more than the clever, pleasant wife of 
Siegwart Friedmann. 


Her Bohemian life and career as an actress will amuse all who 
sympathise with adventures outside the beaten tracks and 
ordinary conventions of life. 
A BOOK OF COMETS. 
Comets, Historical and Marvellous, Halley's Comet and A 1910. (Henry W. 
Faunt and Co.) 
IN these latter days, when the unexpected comet comes blazing within our ken 
to demand attention from an already overworked world, while the expected 
comet fails to put in appearance at all, this little book will have a special claim 
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to those who take an intelligent interest in the subject of “ the blazing star. 
threat’ning the world with famine, plague, and war,’ but have neither the time 
nor taste for serious astronomy. It deals with comets, historical and marvellous, 
with comets that have apparently lost themselves as far as our observations can 
tell, with Hencke’s Comet and Halley’s Comet, and, finally, the newcomer of 


this spring Among the illustrations is one of the comet of 1066, 
taken from the Bayeux Tapestry. This is supposed to have been Halley's 
Comet. The picture shows men pointing skyward to where the comet flames, 
while King Harold totters on his throne. At the top of the picture is written 


“ Isti mirant stella""—they wonder atthe star. At the bottom are a belligerent 
eagle, a fleur-de-lys and a fleet of galleys, doubtless waiting to bring the 
Conqueror to Hastings. Other i'lustrations are of the Great Comet of 1774 
which had six well-defined tails; of Donati’s Comet, describing an enormous 


curve past the star Arcturus; and of Halley’s Comet in 1835 


AN EXILE’S LAMENT 

My Memoirs, by the Princess Caroline Murat. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

IN the preface to this book Mr. Robert Leighton speaks apologetically of the 
writer’s prejudice against England and the English. He says of the passages 
relating to the Empress Eugénie that “ bitter though they are, I doubt if she 
would willingly have withdrawn or qualified any of them.” It is perhaps not 
uncharitable to find the reason for her hostility to the Empress in the saying 
of “ Miss Howard”: “ Cette petite sotte would have been Empress of the 
Irench if she had had the good sense to wait—the only unmarried princess in 
the family, and such a match would have had my approval.” There are many 
references to this remark in the book, and the writer was evidently very proud 
of the fact that this woman had “ coupled my name with that of the future 
Emperor”; and throughout Napoleon is praised, as many of us will think, 
extravagantly, and wherever possible fault is found with his widow. Yet the 
Empress, although she had a pardonable taste for Bohemianism and vagabondage, 
chiefly inherited from her Spanish ancestors, stood for purity and honour at a 
time when many of her contemporaries did nothing of the kind; and, at any 
rate, internal evidence will not cause English readers to pay much attention 
to the judgment or impartiality of the late Princess Caroline Murat She says, 
“ How could I love the English nation? How could I care for the people | 
had always been taught to consider our greatest foes?’ and then goes on to 
indite the British nation for having “ trapped and treacherously betrayed and 
tortured until he died the great Napoleon.” She declares that the Prince 
Imperial was left to die alone fighting the enemy, while officers turned tail and 
fled ; and then she asks, “ Is it for all this that Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones think I 


ought to love England, or is it because I married an Englishman?” The answer, 


IN THE 


Tue Roya HorricutruraL Society's SuMMER Snow. 
HI bringing together of large quantities of flowers, 
fruits and vegetables for the formation of an exhibition 
is not without its educational value, as it enables one 
to see in a little time the cream of the large nurseries 
and private gardens of the United Kingdom. ‘The 
summer exhibition arranged by the Royal Horticultural Society 
and held on Tuesday and Wednesday last, by the kindness 
of the Countess of Ilchester, in the sylvan grounds of 
ilolland Park, Kensington, was of special interest, owing 
to the fact that it is the last occasion on which the society 
will be enabled to hold it there. Japanese and_ rock, 
wall and water gardens were very largely shown, and 
considerable ingenuity was displayed in their construction. 
Such exhibits are of interest, for they enable visitors to ascertain 
to some extent what such gardens should be like. In one rock 
and water garden an old retaining wall was to be seen, and this 
was freely planted with suitable alpine plants, such as Pinks, 
Snapdragons, Iceland Poppies and dwarf Campanulas. The 
excellent Japanese garden arranged in the open was a beautiful 
object-lesson, and brought home to many the interest that 
has been taken curing recent years in this class of gardening. 
The pool, with the waterfall tumbling over rugged rocks, was well 
designed, the large mass of the beautiful Japanese Iris Kaempferi 
at one end lending additional charm: to the whole garden. 

The strides which the Sweet Pea has made during recent 
years was indicated by the numerous groups that were staged. 
Many new varieties of the flower were to be seen, among the 
prettiest being Mrs. W. J. Unwin, a large waved blossom, with 
orange flakes on a white ground; Marion Cuthbertson, bright 
old rose colour, and quite a new and distinct shade; Eric 
Harvey, a large waved flower with white ground, the upper 
segment of which is heavily flushed with bright rose; and Guy 
Hemus, a pure lavender flower without any trace of the purple 
that has hitherto been associated with Sweet Peas of lavender 
colour. 

Roses were shown in great variety, and several excellent 
new varieties were to be seen. Undoubtedly the doyen of these 
was Juliet, a really wonderful Rose that emits the delightful 
fragrance usually associated with old Roses of cottage gardens. In 
shape the blossoms somewhat resemble those of the old-fashioned 
kinds, but the colour combination is unique. ‘The outsides of 
the petals are pale golden yellow, and the inner surface bright 
cerise, the efiect being a pleasing combination of the two 
colours. Jessie is a new bright crimson-flowered Rose of 
the Polyantha section, 2 class of Roses which have come to 
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of course, is that for over thirty years England was an asylum to her, and that 
she chose it in preference to all the other countries in the world. She married 
Mr. Garden of Redisham in Suffolk, and her comment is that ‘* she had left France 
for England, Paris for Suffolk, the Court of the Tuileries for Redisham, life 
surrounded by father, mother, brothers, sister, relations and friends for a life 
in perhaps the most stupid of English counties, the most prejudiced of English 
families.” It is a very bitter retrospect, made, too, when the dregs of life only 
were left to her. We who know Suffolk can afford to laugh at such an exhibition 
of ill-temper and want of appreciation ; but the quotation we have made discloses 
a spirit which spoils a book that might have been very fascinating. Princess 
Caroline Murat knew thoroughly the inside of Court life in France, and there is 
not a chapter which does not reveal something that is either witty or fascinating 
If it only could have been done without so many exhibitions of animosity and 

h a disregard for the obligations that hospitality imposes, the book would 
have been excellent. As it is, one finds it hard to forgive the woman who married 
a man who had been her friend at a time of great trouble, and who seems to have 
given her of the best in his possession, yet there is no kindly word about him in 
the whole course of the volume 


\ MISS 
Daisy's Aunt, by E. F. Benson. (Nelson.) 
WE are afraid that neither Mr Jenson’s reputation as a writer nor Messi 


Nelson’s reputation as purveyors of good literary ware it moderate rat 
would long survive the repetition of the publication of such stories a 
Daisy's Aunt It deals with a somewhat self-conscious and much-belauded 
voung aunt who deliberately flirts with her niece’s lover in order to save het 


from him, and who succeeds not only in rescuing the niece, but in reforming 
the lover; and it reads as if Mr. Benson had said to himself, “1 can afford to 
write a novel at this price, but I cannot afford to think much about it.”’ 
rhe result is amiable. slipshod and kindly. It is nothing else 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY, 
Gathered Leaves: from the Prose of Mary E. Coleridge Constable.) 
Essays in Fallacy, by Andrew Macphail. (Longmans.) 
The Devourers, by A. Vivanti Chartres. (Heinemann.) 
rhe Lost Valley and Other Stories, by Algernon Blackwood, (Eveleigh Nash 
A Life for a Life, by Robert Herrick, (Macmillan.) 


Phe Shadow of a Titan, by A. F. Wedgwood (Duckworth ) 
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GARDEN. 


the front so largely during recent years, owing to their value 
for bedding purposes. Mrs. Foley Hobbs is a new Tea Kose of 
great promise, the beautifully-shaped flowers being creamy white 
tinted pink. A new Hybrid Tea Rose that attracted considerable 
attention was named Mary Countess of Ilchester. The colour of 
this may best be described as brilliant crimson carmine. 

Hardy herbaceous flowers were shown in profusion, and 
cenerally the quality was excellent. It is doubtful whether any 
one has ever before seen such a magnificent display of 
Delphiniums as that arranged in a separate tent. We under 
stand that about twenty thousand spikes were used in this exhibit, 
and the varying shides of blue harmonised perfectly. The 
value of this flower for large beds and broad borders is not yet 
fully understood. 

‘Although Orchids do not appeal to everyone, there is ; 
veneral interest taken in new kinds of exceptional merit. 
Undoubtedly the best new Orchid in the show was a superb 
plant of Cattleya Mendelii Stuart Low. Cattleya Mendelii itsel! 
is a well-known Orchid of white, purple and yellow colouring ; 
but this new variety had large blossoms of pure white, such 
a feature being exceedingly rare. 


t 
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Tue GOoseBeRRY CATERPILLARS 


MANY complaints have been received this year of caterpillars devouring the 
leafage of Gooseberry bushes, hence it may be of use to draw attention to these 
pests, which are difficult to get rid of. Two distinct caterpillars attack the Goose 
berry and, in a lesser degree, red and white Currants rhe first of these to appear 


is that of the magpie moth, a pretty insect that may be seen hovering in garden 
on quiet autumn evenings It may be easily recognised by its broad wing 
which are white, dotted freely with black This lays its eggs on the foliage 


early in autumn, and these soon hatch into caterpillars, which feed on the foliage, 
but at that time do no appreciable damage After a short period of feeding 
they hibernate for the winter, usually an inch or so below the surface or in cluster 
of dead leaves in nooks of walls. In the spring they come forth once more, and 
at that time, and in early summer, when the leaves are comparatively young 
and succulent, inflict much harm rhe caterpillars, like the moth, are yellowish 
white with black dots, and about three-quarters of an inch in length The 
other caterpillar that attacks bushes of these fruits is that of the sawfly, a small 
yellowish-coloured insect It usually appears In May, and lays its eggs on the 
under sides of the leaves and close to the veins or ribs. These quickly hatch, and 
the caterpillars, which are small and pale green in colour, will quickly strip th 


bushes of their foliage These caterpillars after a few weeks turn into chrysalice 

enter the soil and subsequently return again later in the summer as moth 
These lay more eggs, the last batch of caterpillars remaining in the chrysali 
state an inch or two under the soil for the winter Leaves on which eggs have 


been deposited should be sought for, picked off and destroyed. Caterpillars 
may also be picked off by hand and destroyed where only a few bushes are 
affected. Various washes composed of h« llebore powder or Paris green have 








Hs 


found effective, and dry Hellebore powder may be dusted on the leaves 


ibstar ire poisonous, one hesitates to recommend their general 
\ safe and moderately effective remedy is to dust the bushes while damp 
und t, repeat t ipplications at frequent intervals The best 
t mbat both pest the winter, when the soil beneath the bushes to a 
lept ftw noche hould be removed and either burned or buried very deeply 
ther part of the garden where the pests will have no chance of regaining 
fa 
Av AnnvuaAL Frower ror Dry, Hor Soms 

Ihe annual flowers which will grow and flower freely in very sandy soil and 
if rched situations are not numerous, but there is at least one beautiful 
plant that demand uch 1 and situation This is Portulaca grandiflora, a 
rather fleshy-leaved plant that grows about eight inches high, and produces 
its brilliant and varied-hued flowers in profusion. Owing to its delighting in 
a sunny position it requently known as the Sun "lant The present is 
nexcellent t t ls, and these should be scattered thinly in fine, sandy 
il, and covered with a light layer of sand. When the seedlings are up they may 
l hi t tand fr " ir inches to six inches apart For filling nooks 
rk it i brilliant display in hot positions, where other 
plants would be quickly dried up, this little-known annual is most valuable 
Many fail in it It throug! wing the seeds in April, when the majority 

tf ant il i ‘ 

\ CAMPANULA FoR THE Rock GARDEDS 

\ charming little Campanula for the rock garden is ¢ unpanula turbinata 
During June, and in some localities early in July, this litth plant is very beautiful, 
| fails to attract attention when well grown With the writer it thrives 
m ordmary loamy il on a narrow, slightly raised border The plant forms 
i tuft about tow hee | t dark green, having heart-shaped leaves with 


LAWN TENNIS 


HEN | am playing a real tennis match at Queen’s 
or Lord’s, and I see through the netting of the 
dedans the taces of those who played the game 

sometimes wonder whether they do 

not regard me as one of the people who have 
tended to spoil the old game by making it —what shall we say ? 
more violent and strenuous ; and perhaps by cultivating too great 

a variety of strokes, instead of the few strokes which seem to 

them to be of the very essence of real tennis. I detect no trace 

of this disapproval in the looks -the spectators are far 
courteous for that But 

feel and sense ”’ 


years ago, | 


too 
I seem to 
the regret. 

An: so it 


on at a 


look 
tennis 
match to-day. Having played 
very little in recent years, | 
find it hard to view the play 
through the eyes and mind 
of a Beais Wright Somehow 
during the beginning of the 
vame, | incline to regard the 
American service as a rather 
disastrous immigrant, and | 
long tosee H. L. Doherty come 
out again from the golf course to 
the lawn tennis court and beat 
everyone with his apparently 
ofdinary service and his beau 
tiful style so absolutely 
from violence and free from 
tricks And this strikes me 
first of all in the most successful 
lawn tennis of to-day. It isnot 
obviously beautiful. lo be 
candid, it reminds me of New 
York; it almost frightens me 
by its general impression of 
merciless, up-to-date efficiency 
and of technique and _ tactics 
carried to such a pitch that 


is when I 


great lawn 


recreation disappears and 
nerve-racking prevails 

All the time, of course, 
for the person who sees into 
and through the play, and 
considers the philosophy and 
psychology, there is intense 


interest, such as the play of 
the Renshaws and Baddeleys, 


fascinating a it was to 
watch, did not possess. 
What, for instance, could 
be a more instructive sight 
than the steady old stager 
let us say Gore for Ritchie 


beating some brilliant and 
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slightly dented margins, only the thin 


but during the winter these die away 
usually one on a stem, 


resemble a flat saucer or tub, and when the plant is in good condition these are 


creeping roots remaining alive The flowers, which are 
frequently more than two inches in diameter, the apex of each segment being 
free and bluntly pointed. In colour the flowers are deep skv blue slightly paler 
towards the centre, where the pale green triangular stigma is a 
object 


conspicuous 
rhe plant can be easily increased by division in autumn or spring, a 
For 
the cooler nooks of the rock garden this is a delightful little plant. and its flowers 
would scarcely clash with those of any others that might be open at the same 


small piece of root growing freely and soon forming a neat tuft of foliage 


time 
\ Beautirut TAMARISK. 


Ihe common Tamarisk (Tamarix 


anglica) is a well-known shrub to those 
Its slender stems, clothed with delicat« 
render it a beautiful and conspicuous object during the whole summer 


ind much more ornamental kind is that known as 


who reside near the sea. green leaves, 
A newer 
lamarix Pallasii, a native 
Afghanistan, and quite suitable for growing in all kinds of gardens in this 
ountry. It forms a slender, upright shrub several feet high, July 
which, owing to 
A variety grown 
Pallasii rosea, is even more beautiful during its 
This 


hese shrubs appear to 


and during 
is clothed with long, pendulous spikes of small pink flowers, 
their weight, give a drooping appearance to the whole plant 
by the writer, and named 17 
flowering period, owing to the flowers being a brighter rose pink colour 
Tamarisk is sometimes known as T 
b* suitable for practically all soils, and when once established little attention 
is needed, except to cut back straggling shoots each spring A large 
noticed in a small lawn bed in a garden last year had had its stems tied up mode- 
rately tight to a stout stake nearly four feet high, and then allowed to hang 
down from the top. It formed a perfect weeping standard of pink H 


zstivalis rosea 


specimen 


TO-DAY. 


erratic and active opponent by sheer steadiness and satety, 
based on experience in hundreds of matches? One is 
reminded of the brilliant professional who practically never 
misses the easy shots, and against whom the occasional four de 
force of the young and keen amateur (with the splendid eye, 
but the unseasoned technique) struggles in vain. Or what 
more pregnant of lessons than the defeat of the same steady old 
stagers by an up-to-date exponent of the most recent service 
and tactics, who has not only mastered his technique, but has 
also strengthened his nerve and gained his experience by 
“Jaborious days” of tourna- 
ment-visiting ? 

Perhaps the most exciting 
struggle of many years past 
was the one between Wright 
and Wilding. Wright, as a 
player, could hardly be called 

even by the greatest admirers 
of his efficiency, of whom I 
am one-——‘‘a sweetly pleasant 
sight.”” He is not what the 
Latins described as ameanus. 
The Dohertys certainly were 
such a sight. In the court he 
is angular, strenuous, highly 
strung, fierce - looking. His 
stroke, especially his famous 
drop stroke, is choppy and his 
service is a contortion. hut 
his vechnique is _ singularly 
accurate, and, above all, the 
variety of his play and his 
headwork are extraordinary. 
He is, to use the title of 
Jacobs’s book, “‘A Master of 
Craft.” 

Wilding is, 
straightforward 
has more adaptability than 
Gore-—-who seems to me the 
best typical British player of 
the old school—but he seems 
to take no pairs to conceal 


like Gore, a 
player. He 


his attack. He impresses 
one as splendidly strong and 
active and healthy and 
simple. If you have seen 
him play once or twice, you 
know his game, though 
you cannot come anywhere 
near beating him; whereas 
with Wright you do not feel 
sure what he is going to do 
next He may have some new 
trick, some special stroke, 
up his sleeve. And I think 
WILDING. it was this excessive and 
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forced wiliness and _ cuteness 
on the part of Wright that was 
his undoing against Wilding. 
Anyhow, Wilding won, not by 
arttul diplomacy, but by the 
other kind of mental virtue 
caim pluck. As to Wilding and 
Gore, Wilding was too young 
and active and enduring for 
Gore, and he carried too many 
guns. Gore always reminds me 
of dear old Shrewsbury, who 
once told me that he made a 
point of mastering a few strokes 
thoroughly and of learning how 
to apply these to every possible 
attack. The lesson is, what a 
vast deal can be done with a 
few safe things learnt well and 
applied wisely ! 

But—to come back to the 
impression likely to be made on 
the old-fashioned ‘awn tennis 
player, whom we _ imagine 
waking up, like Rip Van Winkle, 
after years of sleep and expect- 
ing to find the game as it was 

the lawn tennis of to-day, 
when the very first-class players 
are considered, is likely to 
strike the ancient one as a very 
complex affair: an affair of 
most accurate placing, of most 
wonderful mastery of technique, 
of great physical endurance, of 
great mental calmness. 

The ancient one would 
remark on the number of 
players who might on their day 
win the final match. Whereas 
one would hardly expect more 
than a very occasional defeat 
of the Renshaws, Pim, the 
Baddeleys or the Dohertys 
while they were in their prime, 
to-day one would not be sur- 
prised, if one could get up a 
week’s All-play-all (‘American Tournament”), to see that 
each of the following players was victorious on more than 
one occasion—I omit the other American players, who might, 
on their day, beat Wright—Wilding, Gore, H. L. Dohecty 
(who, I expect, is as good as ever), Ritchie, Powell, Lowe and, 
perhaps, even Froitzheim. 

The ancient one would lament tke “ American ”’ service, 
but wouid surely praise the marvellous accuracy of the modern 


ON THE 


Epirep sy Horaci 


Tue TRAGEDIES at OLTON 
HEY had some drama for their money at Olton in the professional 


(invitation) tournament It was a pity that Taylor could not 
take part He was among the invited But all the rest of the 
best—Braid, Vardon, Herd—were there They were there at 


the start, but one and all of them was extinguished by the 
end of the very first heat [hat was really rather hard luck on the peopk 
of Olton—to see so little of the play of these great ones—but they had compen 
” of their premature extinction. Also they had Massy 
left—Massy opposing Duncan in the semi-final, while Oke, who had defeated 
Vardon in the first round, had to meet Sherlock, to whom Herd had fallen 
Braid’s conqueror was Wingate, the local man, whom Duncan beat by a single 


sation in the “ sensation 


hole in the second heat. And they kept the dramatic happenings going to the 
bitter end. Duncan, himself a most dramatic player, had Massy comfortably 
beaten by three and one, the while Sherlock, playing very finely, gave Oke a bad 
drubbing by four and three, and then in the final Sherlock beat Duncan by three 
and two, so that the element of unexpectedness, which is always so delightful, 
was exhibited up to the last 
Mr. Aspe MircHeLt AGAIN 

It may be that a high and baffling wind contributed to some of these strange 
happenings at Olton, but that is not a circumstance which can be taken to explain 
the really rather remarkable scores—74 and 76—at which Mr. Abe Mitchell 
won on the same day, at Sunningdale, the challenge cup given by Gol/ 
Illustrated This score of 74 has only once been equalled, we think, 
since the course assumed its present shape with the harder eighth and 
seventeenth holes. And the wind did not make the golf simple. What 
does simplify golf—and his play is an object-lessop to..these’*who would 
tell us that length of drive is of no golfing value—is the distance that Mr 
Mitchell gets with his tee shots and seconds. Obviously, it makes all the lesser 
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lob (only he who has tried to 
lob against a fine overhead 
volleyer knows what skill it 
needs), of the modern passing 
at the net, and also of the 
strength of the modern “nerve”’ 
and of the modern physique, 
which, among match players at 
least, seems scarcely to have 
degenerated at all. 

But now I come to the 
most important point of all. 
The ancient one steps out of 
championship-land and out 
of tournament-land altogether 
He visits an ordinary game 
Perhaps—for it is best to be 
concrete—he goes to one of 
the college grounds at Cam 
bridge, or one of the suburban 
grounds outside London. Here 
he feels comfortable yet sad 

comfortable, because the 
strokes and the standard of 
play are familiar. and_ the 
faults, the same old faults, 
are familiar. Sad, because, 
being an ancient one, not 
permeated with ‘* modern ”’ 
ideas, he is patriotic and keen 
Sad, because the progress 
among the “lower and middle 
classes’’ of lawn tennis players 
has been so lamentably slow. 
Sad, because England has so 
few young players of promise 
And I believe that if the 
ancient one is a_ philosopher, 
he will say that the chief 
reason is that the ordinary 
player will not take = any 
AG trouble to master the 
technique. He will not learn 
from the Americans a_ lesson 

which he need not swallow 
entire that without 
technique one is utterly un 
likely to succeed at lawn tennis—or at any other blessed 
thing—to-day. 


WRIGHT. 


The day of haphazard brilliancy is past. The day of 
painstaking accuracy in building foundations has come and 
has come to stay. An cccasional match may be won by 


an erratic genius, but the ordinary person, if he wishes to 
win, must master the technique long before he can afford to 
be brilliant EusTACE MILEs. 


GREEN. 


Hi rCHINSON. 


strokes less, and therefore less difficult Mr. Mitchell, thus beating the good 
field—Mr. Angus Hambro was second, and Mr. Hilton, Captain Hutchison and 
all the best that habitually take part in all the competitions in the South were 
opposed to him, and the best of them ill, Mr. Hambro, was five strokes behind 
him—has shown that he has “* come to stay,”” has come to the front as his righttul 
place, and that his work in the amateur championship was no accident. Greatly 
in his favour, besides his length of drive, is that he plays so nicely and quietly 


without bothering himself or getting in the least degree flustered, and he, playing 
thus well, has introduced a new element into Southern golf of the highest class 
the artisan amateur It is simpler to call it so—though irtisan "’ is not very 
precise as a designation of Mr Mitchell professionally but all understand 
what is meant This class in the North has been in the forefront of the amateur 
battle for a long while It has fallen to Mr. Mitchell to lead it there in the Sout! 
Braip at West Hin 

Braid essayed a really Herculean task on Saturday last at the opening of 

the West Hill course, when he played the best ball of Mr. Mure Fergusson and 


Captain Hutchison. To use a somewhat inelegant Americanism, he “ cut oft 
a bigger chunk than he could chew,” and, on the whole, he did very well to get 
his opponents as far as the seventeenth green Captain Hutchison went round 


in 73, and a 73, with Mr. Mure Fergusson to help it, does not give the opposition 
any great chance The desperate nature of Braid’s position and the merit of 
Captain Hutchison’s score are well shown by the fact that in the morning, 
with a round of 74, Braid had beaten such good players as Gaudin and Souter 
figuratively speaking, into a cocked hat. West Hill, where the champion died 
such a gallant death, is, of course, one more of those very attractive courses of 


sand and fir trees and heather that are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Woking. Indeed, the journey from Waterloo is now made quite exciting, since 
we can watch golf out of our railway carriage windows at Raynes Park 


Weybridge, Bleakdown, Woking, West Hill and Bramshot 
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the 


THE OLD 


but he obstinately 

urvives. We are told the species is dying out of 

the country districts, being tempted to abandon 

the pleasures and duties which belong to paternal 

acres for the greater freedom and less responsibility 
of South Kensington. But whether South Kensington be or 
be not the Capua of our Squirearchy as a whole, most of us know 
many single specimens who find no difficulty in resisting its 
allurements. Take any one of these at random and contem 
plate him conscientiously. He hardly looks like a member of a 
doomed race. If he is dying out, he is, like Charles II., taking 
his time about it, and, unlike that monarch, he is not at all 
apologetic for his delay He reveres the past, but his /audatio 
femporis acti is neither vain-glorious nor growling. His children 
take care of that, for they have brought him up exceedingly 
well, and he has never given any of them a moment’s anxiety 
He is quite in lined to move with the age ; 
a bic ye le 


is threatened with extinction, 


sometimes even on 
He delights in driving a four-in-hand, when he can 
escape the vigilance of his womankind, but he is alive to the 
merits of a motor-car for the more prosaic purposes of loco 
motion. By 
whist 


rights, of course, he should scorn all card games 
cribbage and perhaps piquet ; but his sons have 
made short work of these traditional obligations, and constantly 
lure him on to poker o’ nights. Bridge is a graver question, 
but the pressure upon him is becoming rather severe, and as he 
has one of those gifted natures which can resist everything 
except temptation, the end is not really doubtful He has the 
artistic sympatiues of half a century ago, and cannot live up 
to modern zstheticism. Music. it t 

strongly to him 


save 


Is 


rue, does not appeal 
He regards it merely as an expensive form of 
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be full doubtless he 
keeping 


strangest things 


but 
in 


for him, 
have a_ difficulty 
ball. One of the 
that ever happened in this way was told the 
present writer by Mr. T. R. Mills, and since it 
happened at Sandwich it is curious if Mr. Mills 
should be 
thing is the 


might 
would his 


eye on the 


at allin error about it rhis strange 
nesting of a pair of kestrels, for 
more than one year, on one of the precipitous 
sides of the Maiden,” that notorious sand- 
dune. It is strange for a kestrel to nest on the 
at all, but perhaps the bird hardly 

the “‘ Maiden” as a of 
ground—which it certainly is not; 


ground 
recognised piece 
ordinary 
then it is strange that it should nest so near the 
Itis true that the 


that 


site was on the 
the golfer 

but then he not always 
he ought finally, it 
and creditable, that the caddies did 
birds no harm, but, on the contrary, took 


passers by 


ide remote from on which 


nuught does 
wo the 
trange, 
the 
an intelligent interest in them 

Dut AND THE “* MAIDEN.” 

It is that the only 
whom the birds did not please was a golfer of 


to go: 


way and, was 


KESTRELS 
understood person 


rather irascible temper—will this description 


serve for an identification ? who was often 
heard to observe, as he squared up to address 
his ball for the tee shot to the ‘“* Maiden” 

“ Who the can play with a blamed golden 
eagle hovering in the sky like that?” The 
tempered, however, were 
delighted at the sight of this beautiful bird 
and its graceful flight and hovering. It would 
that a golfer of 
the accuracy, say, of Taylor at his best might 


almost be backed to hit it once 


more equably 


hang so motionless in the air 
out of several 
Often the ball went very near it ; often 
the itself only by a turn 
of its wing, which took it out of the line of 
at the but in the 
end it grew too careless, or too lazy, omitted 


shots 
bird seemed to save 
danget very last moment ; 
to give its wing that last, necessary turn, and 
was struck and killed by a ball. That is the 
story of these kestrels, as it is told ; and now 
have left this unkindly *“* Maiden,” 
it is not perhaps likely that they will be seen 
there 
that part of the course, with the lengthened 
fifth hole and the “* Maiden” played froma 
different direction, leavesthat flank of the great 
sand-dune much less visited than it used to be 

Mr 


Gordon 


they and 


again, although the new disposition of 
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and 
minstrel, for he will talk cheerfully through any musical per- 


noise, is, consequently, rather a terror to the nervous 
formance which does not drown his own voice. In the ball- 
room he immense. Age has not withered his enthusiasm, 
and has hardly touched his lightness of foot ;: and to ‘‘ see him 
dance the polka ” is “ worth ten years of peaceful life.” He is 
far too courtly to neglect his devoirs to the dowagers, but when 
the polka strikes up, his partner is generally a pretty ingénue. 
\s a cricketer he is a magnificent and not particularly ruinous 
ruin. He is justly proud of a great occasion when he was asked 
to play for All England. The match, for some reason, did not 
come off, so his possible score is a subject on which the imagina- 
tion can muse pleasantly without risk of being tempted over 
the border of veracity. But if the brightest jewel in our Squire’s 
cricketing crown can never be more than a pleasure of the 
imagination, he takes a vested historical interest in the Boat 
Kace. For in the dim past—as these things go—his younger 
brother was a famous seven in the Oxbridge Eight. The 
Oxbridge victory was celebrated in the usual manner. The 
Squire saw the orgies through, as his brother’s guest, and winds 
up his experiences of the famous evening by observing, “ I had 
to put your Uncle Harry to bed.” There is a pleasant twinkle 
of amusement in his eye at the memory of these early indis- 
cretions of his now begaitered clerical brother. ‘‘ And who 
put you to bed, Dad?” asks the youngest and cheekiest of his 
Solvuntur risu tabula ; and the Squire thinks it is time to 
join the ladies. 

In his day he has been a mighty hunter: now, alas! it 
is a case of Tvoja fuit. But if he has been forced to relinquish 
the saddle, he clings with all the more tenacity to his gun. | 


Is 


SONS. 
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he conformed to the type of the traditional Squire, he would be 
obstinately attached to some favourite old fowling-piece, 
possibly a flint-lock, with which he would constantly put to 
shame the crack shots of the present generation. But he is not 
built on these lines. On the contrary, he prefers the newest 
and most expensive hammerless ejectors and the latest improve- 
ment in ammunition. He has the easy shooting style of the 
old school, and his gun seems to be flung naturally upon the right 
spot. He can pull down tall pheasants as well as most people, 
and he is absolutely deadly to rabbits. But in pheasant- 
shooting he is not, perhaps, completely abreast of modern ideas. 
The capabilities of the pheasant were imperfectly understood 
in his younger days, and he still preserves some ineradicable 
memories of the spaniel and the hedgerow on a fine October 
morning. If he understands, he does not fully share the modern 
taste for high birds and nothing but high birds, or the modern 
doctrine that (saving all just exceptions) a head presentation 
is the only legitimate shot for a pheasant. The retriever which 
usually accompanied the Squire of tradition was a glowing 
example of the just dog made perfect. Our Squire has also a 
favourite retriever ; but it is a hopeless brute, who will spoil a 
hot corner by chasing a rabbit into it at the critical moment 
and will empty a field of partridges in the shortest time on 
record. 

It is pleasant to see him in the midst of his family. More 
like an elder brother than a father, he has won from them a 
sympathetic confidence of more value than much dutifulness 
and a respect which only affection can inspire. In_ his 
own young days the patria potestas stalked the land. 
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His estate is also very near to his heart, and the unwary visitor 
will sometimes be forced to learn enough of the minutie of manure 
and the technicalities of draining to last him for a lifetime. 
Nor does he forget his public duties. He is a commanding 
figure on the Bench, and dispenses sound sense and unsound 
law in the most impressive manner ‘maginable. He is blest 
with many relations, and he suffers them all gladly. He is a 
bit of a dandy. too, and is particularly fortunate in his waist- 
coats, which seem to glow with prosperity and benevolence 
Notwithstanding the veneration which decks the antique, 
our Squire need not fear comparison with the squires of ancient 
days, who include, be it remembered, Squire Western as well 
as Sir Roger de Coverley. In the Spectator of November roth, 
1714, there is a curious “ Extract from the private papers of an 
honest country gentleman,’’ who seems to have made memoranda 
(possibly with a view to publication) of all his good actions and 
intentions. The extract is too long to quote, and somehow we 
prefer our old Squire, who does his duty without making notes 
about it. This task he leaves to the Recording Angel, who, we 
may be sure, will not neglect it. One of the ‘* honest country 
gentleman’s’’’ memoranda, however, would fill our Squire’s 
circle with some wild longings: ‘‘ Gave away my favourite dog 
for biting a beggar.’’ If there were any chance of history repeat- 
ing itself, the family would spare no pains to tempt the Squire’s 
retriever with the most alluring beggars procurable. But the 
dream is too fair to come true, for the Squire would not have the 
heart to dismiss the dog, and the dog—who bites nothing 
but dead birds—would never have the stomach to sample a 
beggar NORMAN PEARSON. 


CORRESPONDENCH. 


ADAPTATION OF BUILDINGS TO THE DISTRICT. 


” 


fo tue Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire."’} 


Sir,—The articles on the pattern parsonage houses prop« sed by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have emboldened me to suggest that it would be of great advan 
tage to country districts if you would impress on the public how important it 
is that all but the larger houses should be built in the style of the older houses 
in their district. To make my meaning clear, a Chinese pagoda in Switzerland, 
a Swiss chalet in Kent, or a Kentish farmhouse in Devon or West Somersetshire 
would each appear out of place, and would give an outlandish or Cockneytied 
appearance to the landscape in which it was set. Whereas a small building, 
in the style of the district, but designed to give modern accommodation, 
it once appears to naturally belong to the landscape, and, if well placed 
and of harmoni 
ous proportions, 
adds to the beauty 
of the scenery 
In a hilly country 
like this (West 
Somerset), long 
horizontal — lines 
and marked ver 
tical lines give a 
am . , sense of repose, 
TERRACE LINES AND CYPRESSES 
by contrast with 
the varied and 
steep modelling of the earth’s surface, just as terrace lines and cypresses 
do in Italy, where in many parts the shapes of the ground are rather 
similar In a flat country, on the other hand, high gables and less simple 
buildings give a pleasant contrast to the long lines of the landscape. Here, 
where walls of natural rough stone or white-washed rough-cast, with silvery 
grey slate or thatched roofs, are native, red brick and red tiles look hot in colout 
and set the whole landscape in a fever, though right in their own districts. Like 
peasant costumes, the native style of buildings in every district in old days 
eems to have become fixed from a natural sense of what looked well Phe 
builders, no doubt, worked in the spirit of the locality, getting their ideas and 
forming their tastes from those buildings about them which were the most pleasing 
and suitable. Moreover, there was no te mptation to use imported material or to 
get drawing-board designs from the offices of architects living in towns or in 
other districts Nowadays there seems a tendency to admire only that which 
has been pointed out as beautiful and which has been brou to notice in book 
illustrations or Christmas 
cards and such like oO 
that the beauty of what 
is before people’s eye 
escapes them, and 
in addition has not the 
* charm of novelty.” 





Here 4 are begin- 

ing to suffer irom 

new buildings being put HIGH GABLES FOR A FLAT LANDSCAPE 
up of suburban — style 

or of ill-proportioned, badly imitated Surrey or Kentish farmhouse styk 
Even a beautiful Kentish farmhouse would look out of place here, wher 
one’s eye is attuned to a different scheme of colour and to a different 
Style of building. Large houses and houses in parks or extensive grounds art 
more isolated and have their own special setting, so do not fall under the same 
rules as the smaller buildings. 1 venture to enclose some photographs for your 
retention to show how well our native buildings fit into the lands« ape, 
and their simple roofs and tall, massive chimneys. If you could see your 
Way to pointing out how much permanent satisfaction depends on following 
the traditions of the locality, when designing small houses, I feel sure it 
would interest and benefit the public. As Canova, the sculptor, said, 


“You English only see with your ears,” and I fear this is still only toc 
true.—C, B. St. Joun MitpMmay. 

The photographs are interesting, but it would require coloured illustrations 
to make our correspondent’s excellent point clear:—Ep 


rHE BIG TORTOISI OF CEYLON. 
fo tue Eprror or * Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—The accompanying photograph by Mr. Stanley Mylius shows the monster 
tortoise near Matara, Ceylon 


oar «8 


It is known to have existed towards the end of 


" Capen 
. Pe ee 
"7 oe , 


A CENTENARIAN 


the eighteenth century, and since then its continuous existence has been certified 
by Governors of Ceylon and others I I 


PYGMY OR PIGMY 
fo tue Eptror of CountTrRY Lire,” 
Sik,—On June 4th, in your vivid account of the discovery of a new race in 
Guinea, the spelling “ pigmy’’ was adopted Phe form ** pygmy” is the 
correct; though “ pigmy”’ has been always used in Fnglish with the othe 


PROBLEMS Ol INHERITANCI 

lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sirk, —With reference to the leader on The Doctrine of Inheritance” in your 
issue of June 4th, might I ask for a little space to bring forward a few fact 
They tend, | cannot but think, to show that the pressing problem in this conne¢ 
tion is not so much inheritance as non-inheritance (if the bull may be allowed 
In other words, I would submit that the problem the Anglo-Saxon race has to 
grapple with sooner or later is the declining birth rate. In witness thereof may 
be cited the very important document issued last year by the Local Government 
joard entitled ** Public Health and Social Conditions.” I have examined a 
yood many volumes of the eugenic school of thought, and have been much im 
pressed by their lack of actuality lime seems to be considered of 


importance. I would except from this criticism Mr. David Heron (* Draper's 


Research Memoir”) and the writer of an article in the Edinburgh Review tor 
January, 1909 (* Biological Problems of To-day ”’) Mr. Masterman (** Con 
dition of England ”) is another writer who has emphasised the urgency of the 
problem, but he would seem to be unembarrassed by either eugenic or biological 
prepossessions. Now, botanising in a forest is no doubt an interesting occupa 
tion, but if a fire is fairly started the most enthusiastic specialist in club mosse 

may be excused if he give some attention to the form and direction of the wi 


How serious is the actual position may be seen in some measure by an examination 
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